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dingers,  ^ouch  lightly — 

Fingers,  touch  lightly  the  ivory  keys. 

£Make  them  pulse  and  sing. 

SMake  them  beat  and  quiver, 

<8Make  them  close  in  upon  the  chords 

Of  Time  and  iMemory. 

Let  them  sing  sweetly. 

Fill  them  with  eternal  beauty — 

So  briming  o'er  with  quivering  love 

That  even  I  can  break,  the  TJiscord 

For  a  moment. 

Surge  upward  in  perfect  rhythm. 

Find  there  a  tower 

Of  singing  thought,  a  gentle  murmur 

Like  leaves  whispering, 

For  us — together. 

Let  our  hearts  beat  together 

In  the  warm  and  pidsing  tower 

Of  Infinity.     Fingers,  sing  to  him 

Who  dwells  there,  a  Song — 

That  I  love  him! 

Maude  Sumner  Smith 
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funny  how  little  things  can  twist  your  plans  all 
around,"  Phil  mused  aloud  as  his  horse  lagged  along 


"I  was  tryin'  to  figure  out  jest  exactly  why  we  left  Onawa 
so  sudden."    Phil  might  have  restricted  the  pronoun  "we"  to 
the  hot,  cracking  road.    Swede  made  no  answer,  but      its  singular  number.     Swede  had  left  Onawa  simply  to  be 
drew  his  mount  abreast  his  friend's  horse  in  anticipation  of      with  Phil. 

the  remark  that  would  inevitably  follow  this  opening  con-  "You  know  that  guy  that  blew  into  Davison's  last  nights 

jecture.    Swede  did  not  particularly  enjoy  what  Phil  had  to      Phil  continued.    "His  name  is  Carey." 
say.    He  did  not  always  understand.    But  the  way  Phil  said  This  statement  bore  no  particular  significance  for  Swede 

things,  as  if  thinking  of  his  words  and  not  the  impression  but  he  did  not  press  Phil  for  an  explanation.  If  he  waited 
he  was  attempting  to  make  on  his  listeners,  struck  Swede's  long  enough  the  explanation  would  be  volunteered,  but  if 
fancy.    Now  he  waited  for  Phil  to  continue.  'he  tried  to  hasten  the  narrator  he  might  never  hear  it.    Now 
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he  merely  grunted  an  "Uh-huh."  "I  jest  can't  tolerate  peo- 
ple with  that  name  somehow.  I  don't  know  why — unless 
maybe  that  the  girl  I  almost  married — her  name  was  Carey." 

Phil  spurred  his  horse  to  a  trot.  His  observations  for  the 
time  being  were  ended.  Swede  followed  at  slower  pace  and 
at  a  short  distance  up  the  road,  Phil's  horse  lagged  again. 

The  August  sun  beat  mercilessly  on  the  dust-covered  riders. 
The  day  glared.  Even  the  grasses  that  fringed  the  road 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  dust.  From  where  the 
sun  stood,  Phil  judged  it  was  about  noon.  He  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  called  back  over  his  shoulder: 

"Hey,  Swede,  we're  restin'." 

The  walnut  grove  into  which  the  horsemen  turned  offered 
shade,  deep  and  green.    Phil  dropped  the  reins  over  his  horse's 
head    and    slid    from    the    saddle.      He 
stretched,  yawned,  and  choosing  a  patch  of 
heavy  green  mess,  lay  down  to  enjoy  the 
cool. 

Swede  dismounted  and  went  over  and 
stood  beside  his  friend. 

"Ain't  we  eatin'?"  he  asked. 

"Don'  rush  me,  Swede,  don'  rush  me," 
Phil  advised,  and  after  a  moment's  thought 
replied,  "if  you  want  somethin'  to  eat,  go 
ahead  an'  fix  it.  I'm  restin',"  and  he 
turned  on  his  side  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Swede  busied  himself  collecting  sticks 
and  brambles  to  build  a  fire.  Over  the 
flames  he  placed  an  old  battered  pan  that 
Mrs.  Davison  had  given  them  when  they 
had  purchased  a  small  slab  of  side  meat 
and  a  half  dozen  eggs  that  morning.  With 
his  pocket  knife  he  made  a  rather  poor  job 
of  cutting  the  bread,  but  was  more  success- 
ful at  slicing  the  meat.  He  dropped  two 
pieces  of  his  share  of  pork  into  the  hot- 
smoking  pan.  It  began  to  sizzle  and  crack. 

"Hey  Swede,"  Phil  called,  opening  his 
eyes,  "while  you're  about  it  you  might  drop 
my  meat  into  the  pan.    You  don'  need  to  'tend  it,  jest  drop 
it  in." 

Swede  prepared  the  lunch  and  Phil  ate  his  share  and 
helped  to  stamp  out  the  fire.  Both  men  lay  down  to  sleep 
away  the  hot  noon  hours. 

It  seemed  to  Phil  that  he  had  barely  closed  his  eyes  when 
he  was  rudely  awakened  by  Swede's  sharp  kick  on  the  soles 
of  his  boots. 

"Don'  rush  me,  Swede,  don't  rush  me,"  Phil  yawned. 
"What's  the  idea,  anyway?" 

"It  locks  like  rain,"  Swede  informed  him. 

"Well,  so  it  does,"  Phil  said,  rising  to  his  feet.  "I  won- 
der if  we  can  make  Cainsville  after  all." 

"Jedgin'  by  the  cloud  over  the  river,  we  ain't  even  goin' 
to  make  Calhoun,"  Swede  predicted. 

"Well  we  can't  do  nothin'  better'n  to  shove  on.  Let's 
get  goin',"  and  Phil  led  the  way  out  onto  the  road. 

The  rested  horses  broke  into  a  brisk  trot  as  if  sensing 


the  approaching  storm.  The  sky  grew  darker  and  darker 
until  the  black  cloud  canopied  the  whole  vault  from  horizon 
to  horizon.  A  southeasterly  breeze  whined  through  the 
pines  on  the  steep  cliffs  and  shook  the  mantle  of  dust  from 
the  drooping  flowers.  Suddenly  the  red  lightning  ripped 
the  cloud  open  and  let  down  a  torrent  of  rain. 

Phil  drew  rein  beneath  a  heavily  foliaged  maple  and 
waited  for  Swede.  He  looked  about  for  a  possible  place 
of  shelter  but  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  human  habitation.  The 
second  flash  of  lightning  showed  a  huge  cave  hollowed  out 
of  the  cliff  just  above  the  road  half  way  to  the  summit. 
Phil  dismounted,  Swede  followed  suit.  The  two  tied  their 
horses  to  the  trunk  of  the  maple  tree  and  clambered  up 
the  clay  wall  of  the  cliff.  "Well,"  Phil  remarked,  as  he 
crawled  within  the  yawning  mouth  of  the 
cave,  "if  this  is  deserted — fine!     If  it  ain't, 


'Dusk 


'Tis  evening; 

'Twill  soon  be 

"Dark. 

Feeble  old  lady 

Wrinkled 

oAnd  wee 

^ocks  with  her  foot 

qA  cradle  .  . 

oA  mere  rag  doll 

Staring 

oAt  me. 

beautiful  old  lady 

Waiting. 

'Tis  evening; 

'Twill  soon  be 

'Dark. 

Charlotte  Brannen 


we'll  have  to  go  down  an'  keep  the  hosses 
company." 

The  cave  proved  deserted.  They  spent 
the  next  hour  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
storm  to'  spend  its  fury.  As  suddenly  as 
it  had  broken  upon  them,  the  rain  ceased 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly  across  the  fields 
while  thunder  still  echoed  from  distant 
hills.  The  two  travelers  slid  down  the 
slippery  cliff  and  remounted.  They  had 
gone  only  a  short  distance  when  from  the 
west  a  figure  on  horseback  came  towards 
them  over  the  prairie,  the  horse's  flying  feet 
flinging  the  mud  high.  As  it  neared  them, 
Phil  raised  his  arm  in  salute  and  was  a  lit- 
tle surprised  when  he  recognized  the  rider 
as  a  girl. 

"Can  you  please  tell  us  how  far  it  is  to 
Calhoun?"  Phil  asked,  removing  his  hat 
and  disclosing  his  tawny  hair  and  faintly 
smiling  hazel  eyes. 

"Calhoun's  only   four  miles  down  the 
line,  but  you  can't  make  it  tonight  'cause 
the  Boyer's  out  of  its  banks,"  the  grey-eyed  girl  informed 
her  questioner. 

"Well,  where  does  that  put  us?"  Phil  inquired,  turning 
to  Swede. 

"Are  you  lookin'  fer  work?"  the  girl  interposed. 
"We  might  be,"  Phil  replied. 

"Well,  they'll  be  threshin'  at  Marlow's  in  a  couple  of 
days.  I  think  he's  lookin'  for  men,"  the  girl  informed 
them,  then  continued,  "just  cut  across  the  prairie  till  you 
get  to  the  gully,  then  follow  it  down  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  and  you'll  find  a  couple  of  planks  over  the  narrowest 
part,  then  from  the  rise  on  the  other  side,  you  can  see  Mar- 
low's  house." 

"And  you're  sure  they'll  have  work  for  us?"  Phil  asked. 
"Oh,  sure,"  the  girl  replied.     "I  work  there  days,  and 
we're  shellin'  peas  for  the  threshers  already." 

"Thank  you,"  Phil  told  her.  "We'll  see  what  Marlow'll 
do  fer  us." 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-four'] 
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Chicken 
Feed 


So  They  Took  the  Three 
Thousand  Dollars  and— 
at  Least  They  Had  a 
Good  Time  While  It 
Tasted, 


^y  Louis  D.  James 

When  Bill  and  I  decided  we'd  settle  down  with  the 
three  thousand  dollars  we  had  saved,  I  had  set  my 
eye  on  our  becoming  business  men,  but  Bill  would 
have  nothing  of  the  idea.  He  had  seen  an  article  on  qhicken 
farming,  and  ever  since  had  been  spending  his  time  read- 
ing other,  and  more  detailed,  descriptions  of  this  profes- 
sion. The  suit  cases  were  full  of  catalogues  and  books  on 
hatching  hens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  stale  eggs. 

Bill  would  look  up  and  say: 

"Why  should  we  go  into  business?  Look  at  Squeaky 
Martin,  fat,  fifty,  and  filthy  with  money.  I  want  to  get 
the  last  two  without  the  first.  No  business  man's  tummy 
for  mine.  And  where  else  can  we  get  100  per  cent  interest 
on  our  money?  Now,  you  take  and  start  with,  say,  five 
hens;  at  the  end  of  the  year — " 

And  so  he  would  go  on.    It  sounded  all  right. 

I  couldn't  let  Bill  see  that  I  had  come  over  to  his  side  too 
easily,  so  I  scoffed  at  the  idea,  and  called  him  "Old  Biddy," 
but  he  didn't  seem  to  mind.  I  guess  he  was  too  busy  won- 
dering whether  you  would  have  to  turn  setting  eggs,  or 
whether  the  hen  would  do  it. 

Finally  we  drew  our  three  thousand  out  of  the  bank  and 
went  shopping.  We  found  that  chicken  ranches  did  not 
come  very  cheap,  so  we  ended  up  at  a  place  that  was  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  an  enterprising  desert.  It  seemed 
kind  of  lonely,  but  Bill  said  the  crowing  of  the  roosters 
would  keep  us  cheered  up. 

The  individual  owning  the  place  did  not  look  so  pros- 
perous, and  I  mentioned  the  fact.  Bill  squirted  a  stream  of 
tobacco  juice  at  a  sand  beetle  and  gave  me  the  cold  eye. 

"Some  people  just  can't  make  a  go  at  anything.  Weren't 
the  Republicans  a  failure  till  the  Civil  War  took  them  over 
— look  at  them  now.  If  one  member  of  this  partnership 
wants  to  withdraw,  the  split  can  be  made  easily." 

Of  course  I  couldn't  do  that.  Me  and  Bill  had  been 
through  a  lot  of  wild  times  together;  and  anyway  the  idea 
seemed  O.  K.  I  called  him  a  few  names  and  he  cheered  up 
and  offered  me  a  chew  off  his  plug. 


"Then  everything  was  quiet." 

Well,  we  paid  the  man  twenty-five  hundred  for  the  place 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  stock  and  feed.  He  left 
so  fast,  it  looked  like  a  posse  was  after  him.  I  hunted  for 
a  good  chair,  so  as  to  be  comfortable  while  the  money 
rolled  in. 

There  wasn't  a  sound,  even  with  Bill  in  the  vicinity.  The 
roosters  didn't  seem  to  want  to  crow.  I  sat  in  the  shade  of 
the  house  and  read,  till  finally,  Bill  came  around  with  a 
tin  pail  in  his  hand. 

"Come  on,  Jim.  The  book  says  eggs  should  be  gathered 
every  day  at  four  o'clock.  It's  about  two  minutes  to  now, 
so  we  better  get  goin.' ' 

We  started.  There  were  a  couple  of  eggs  in  the  first 
nest,  but  an  old  hen  occupied  the  second. 

"She's  settin,'  "  said  Bill,  giving  her  a  knowing  look. 

"Settin'  what?"  I  asked. 

He  turned  to  me,  disgust  written  all  over  his  face. 

"On  eggs,  sap." 

"Oh,"  I  said.     "How  do  you  know?" 

"I'll  show  you." 

Bill  started  to  put  his  hand  under  the  hen,  and  she  split 
his  finger  about  two  inches  down  the  side.  When  he  had 
stopped  hopping  and  swearing,  I  asked  him: 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her?" 

"Let  her  alone.    Come  on." 

We  collected  fifteen  eggs.  Bill  was  disappointed,  but  he 
said  the  former  owner  mustn't  have  used  the  right  feed.  He 
said  he'd  go  through  the  books  and  map  out  a  diet.  If 
movie  stars  had  to  have  a  diet,  why  shouldn't  chickens?  I 
mentioned  that  we  only  had  some  oats  and  some  broken 
mussel  shells  on  the  place. 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-four'] 
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The  Money  Value  of 


'By  Frank  E.  Pellegrin 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  a  million 
boys  and  girls  attending  college  in  the  United  States. 
And  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  all  these  students  were 
laid  end  to  end,  they  would  promptly  fall  asleep  in  the  most 
approved  lecture-course  fashion. 

And  that  often  represents  the  sum  total  of  the  general 
impression  regarding  modern  collegiate  education.  There 
are  prevalent  two  ideas  on  the  subject:  one  an  impression 
of  great  numbers,  and  the  other  an  impression  of  a  general 
student  refusal  to  take  life  seriously,  and  a  failure  to  capi- 
talize, in  a  commercial  way,  on  the  opportunities  that  a  col- 
lege education  affords  in  this  commercial  age.  These  are 
often  the  basic  reasons  for  the  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  in  quest  of  a  higher 
education.  Looking  at  the  four  cr  five  years  ahead,  these 
parents  see  only  the  word  "college,"  with  its  distasteful 
connotation  of  commercialized  athletics,  endless  social 
functions,  and  so  forth;  and  they  fail  to  see  the  more  funda- 
mental word,  "education,"  which  is  the  raison  d'etre  for  our 
complex  and  highly  developed  educational  system. 

And  what,  after  all,  does  the  word  "education"  mean? 
Mr.  Webster,  of  dictionary  fame,  says  it  is  the  impartation 
or  acqusition  of  knowledge,  skill,  or  discipline  of  character. 
Herbert  Spencer  offered  a  clear  definition,  saying  "educa- 
tion" means  to  "prepare  for  complete  living."  To  others 
it  means  to  develop,  instruct,  teach,  inform,  enlighten,  edify, 
bring  up,  train,  breed,  rear,  discipline  or  indoctrinate.  These 
are  worthy  enough  ideals,  surely,  and  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected even  in  an  age  as  industrialized  as  curs.  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  being  neglected  is  evidenced  by  testimony 


College  Life  is  not  the  Round  of  Parties 
a?id  Football  Games  Outsiders  Believe  it 
to  be.  Most  Students  a?~e  Serious,  and 
their  Attitude  Pays  Them  IF  ell. 
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gained  from  a  recent  survey,  showing  that  in  the  United 
States,  sixty  of  every  10,000  population  are  in  schools  of 
higher  education.  The  figures  indicate  that  the  democracy 
so  hopefully  erected  in  1776,  on  the  four  pillars  of  "faith  in 
God,  sanctity  of  the  family,  liberty  under  law,  and  an  in- 
telligent, educated  people,"  is  working  to  make  good  the 
phrase.  For  it  is  significant  that  in  the  older  and  reputed- 
ly more  cultured  nations  of  Europe,  the  ratio  of  students 
to  the  entire  population  is  much  lower.  In  England,  only 
about  fifteen  of  every  10,000  people  are  attending  college, 
and  in  France  the  figure  is  even  lower. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  the  United  States,  which  lays  no 
claim  to  an  overwhelming  desire  for  culture,  leads  the  world 
in  this  matter  of  education,  when  we  have  taken  it  for 
granted  all  along  that  the  center  of  education  was  some- 
where in  Europe?  The  shrine  of  the  American  people  has 
seemed  to  be  at  the  feet  of  Henry  Ford  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, rather  than  at  the  feet  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Soc- 
rates. 

Well,  then,  why  this  paradoxical  situation?  The  answer 
is,  because  the  people  of  the  United  States  realize,  as  no 
other  nation  realizes,  the  money  value  of  an  education. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  American  students  for  the 
most  part  attend  college  to  gain  an  education,  rather  than 
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a  social  prestige  and  polish  or  a  national  reputation  in  ly  enough,  they  continue  to  find  youth  and  happiness.  More 
athletics.  The  simplest  proof  of  that  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  than  that,  they  graduate  every  year  to  take  their  places  in 
great  majority  of  our  American  students,  particularly  in     the  world  of  business,  and  many  of  them  make  such  rapid 


our  mid-western  institutions,  are  working 
their  way  through  college  entirely  or  in  part. 
In  a  recent  survey  conducted  at  Creighton 
University,  it  was  discovered  that  more  than 
73  per  cent  of  the  students  were  working, 
and  many  of  these  were  carrying  the  whole 
burden  of  their  support.  At  Nebraska  Uni- 
versity half  or  more  of  the  students  are  pay- 
ing at  least  part  of  their  way.  This,  surely, 
is  evidence  of  the  passion  for  knowledge 
which  stirs  these  thousands  of  students. 
They  are  willing  to  carry  a  hard  college 
course  and  at  the  same  time  perform  diffi- 
cult and  even  menial  tasks  to  pay  for  it.  In 
fact,  our  American  students  have  often  been  attacked  on 
this  very  score.  A  recent  editorial  in  Century  Magazine  de- 
clared that  these  students  "were  living  a  life  both  vicious 
and  absurd,  a  life  quite  unworthy  of  a  free  man's  interest 
or  devotion."  It  is  stated  that  "anyone  who  has  drudged 
through  college  for  his  board  and  room  knows  that  under 
such  condition,  life,  study,  food,  youth  and  happiness  are 
sorry  myths.  One  job  is  enough  for  any  man,"  the  editorial 
continued,  "two  means  a  thinning  out  somewhere,  and  three 
means  slavery." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  editorial  wisdom  and  suasion 
of  Century,  these  thousands  of  students  continue  to  drudge; 
they  continue  to  hold  two  and  even  three  jobs;  and,  strange- 


"Students  attend  college  to 
get  an  education." 


strides  that  within  a  few  years  they  find 
themselves  high  up  the  ladder  of  success.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many 
of  our  modern  commercial  and  industrial 
leaders  are  men  who  tended  furnaces,  waited 
on  tables,  or  jerked  sodas  while  acquiring 
their  education. 

These  men  have  found  that  a  college  edu- 
cation, under  any  circumstances,  does  pay. 
In  fact,  according  to  a  statistical  survey  con- 
ducted by  Dean  Everett  W.  Lord  of  the 
College  of  Business  Education  at  Boston 
University,  the  cash  value  of  a  college  edu- 
cation is  approximately  $70,000.  On  the 
face  of  it,  that  would  seem  to  be  a  sum  worth  drudging 
for.  The  survey  was  made  in  connection  with  an  investi- 
gation into  the  earning  capacity  of  undergraduates  at  the 
college,  and  revealed  some  interesting  facts.  Of  forty-three 
graduates  in  a  recent  year,  who  as  freshmen  were  earning 
$20  a  week  or  less,  thirteen  had  increased  their  salaries  on 
the  average  of  68  per  cent  when  they  received  their  degree. 
Fifteen  had  doubled  their  earnings,  seven  had  tripled  them, 
two  had  increased  them  five-fold,  and  one  was  earning  six 
times  his  weekly  salary  as  a  freshman  when  he  received  his 
degree.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  benefiting  the  individual 
who  has  received  a  degree,  education  increases  the  produc- 
\Turn  to  Page  Twenty-five~] 
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Donn  Byrne  and  Romance 


<Bj  James  J.  Gleason 


zyfre  there  any  Geniuses  in  the 
Literary  Field  Today  ?  They  are 
Few  and  Hard  to  Find,  but  Here 
is  One,  Declares  the  Author. 


donned  the  conventional, 
drab  mantle  of  realism 
and  pen,  in  the  guise  of 
literature,    gloomy, 


James  ].  Gleason  is  a  soph- 
omore in  the  Arts  college. 
He  was  recently  appointed 
associate  editor  of  Shad- 
ows, both  for  his  ability, 
which  this  article  demon- 
strates, and  for  his  service 
on  the  magazine  of  last 
year. 


\^  lmost  all  of  us  have  heard  it 

/   \    said,  at  some  time  or  another, 

that  interest  in  literature  is 

dying  out  with  every  passing  year. 

No  one,  to  be  sure,  interprets  this 

comment  to  mean  that  the  popularity 

of  the  English  classics  is  on  the  wane  for  they  will  be  read 
with  avidity  by  ever  increasing  numbers  as  long  as  words 
are  spoken  and  read  and  written  in  our  English  mother- 
tcngue.    What  this  statement  does  indicate,  however,  is  the 

fact  that  the  interest  and  attention  which  every  generation  pseudo-like  interpretative 
accords  the  literature  brought  forth  in  its  own  time  is  no  disquisitions  upon  the 
longer  as  careful  and  as  spontaneous  as  it  was.  This  for  heavier  aspects  of  human 
the  reason  that  there  is  not  much  of  worth  in  contemporary  existence.  He  does  not 
letters.  Which  brings  us  somewhat  obliquely  to  affirm  that  write  of  Main  street, 
good  books  are  hard,  hard  to  find.  dwelling  upon  its  narrow- 
To  many  of  us,  impressed  by  the  stacked  shelves  and  ness  and  catching  no  ink- 
filled  windows  of  bookshops  and  well-nigh  blinded  by  the  ung  of  its  humor;  he  does 
clashing  colors  of  gay-jacketed  "best  sellers,"  such  an  as-  not  te^  of  business,  play- 
Eerticn  will  seem  decidedly  naive;  but  let  us  set  out  to  ob-  *ng  uPcn  lts  ruthlessness 
tain  something  of  value  from  among  the  wares  of  our  pres-  and  seeing  no  glamour  in  its  sharp  contests  of  wits  and 
ent  stylists  and  the  grain  of  salt  which  we  retained  in  our  energy;  not  does  Donn  Byrne  write  of  life  to  emphasize 
consideration  of  the  original  statement  is  liable  to  be  for-  vast  possibilities  for  disillusionment  and  to  neglect  the  prob- 
saken  for  a  few  grains  of  Asperin  more  assistant  to  our  ability  of  a  little  happiness.  To  the  gloomy  philosophy  of 
search.  With  high  hearts  we  may  first  patronize  the  library  the  Realist,  which  permeates  present-day  letters,  Donn 
and  the  book  departments,  and  hit  upon  something  such  as  Byrne  is  no  subscriber;  its  tenets  and  atmosphere  are  as  alien 
"Sorrel  and  Son,"  which  sold  well,  and  looks  nice,  and  has  to  him  as  the  hills  and  plains  of  Mars, 
been  made  into  a  movie  all  in  its  time.  After  an  hour  or  He  is,  decidedly,  of  another  school,  stirring  and  bright 
two  of  twisted,  moody  Mr.  Deeping  we  will  probably  give  and  gay;  a  school  which  is  older  than  the  Realists  and  bet- 
up  the  ghost  of  enterprise  and  sally  out  to  an  ice  cream  ter;  one  which  had  its  inception  in  man's  love  and  laughter, 
soda,  resolving  that  it  will  be  doomsday  ere  we  are  thus  en-  in  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  his  spirit  of  adven- 
snared  again.  Chastened  and  wary,  we  may  seek  authorita-  ture;  the  school  which  tells  of  rousing  deeds  and  hardy  days 
tive  assistance  in  the  advice  of  the  Literary  Guild  and  will  and  casts  a  little  halo  around  even  the  commonplace — Donn 
likely  be  directed  to  some  such  morsel  as  "Coronet."  Where-  Byrne  is  a  Romantic,  as  was  Walter  Scott,  and  Dickens, 
upon  we  will  be  wafted  into  untimely  slumber  by  the  myriad  and  Stevenson  before  him.  So,  some  few  will  not  care  for 
pages  of  profound  and  prolix  Mr.  Komroff.  If  we  are  Donn  Byrne;  they  will  not  who  gave  no  open  heart  to  the 
either  well-informed  or  fortunate  we  will  favor  Lytton  stories  that  the  little  lame  boy  of  Edinburgh  told  of  glitter- 
Strachey  of  bright,  sophisticated  diction,  or  Willa  Cather  ing  courts,  and  savage  fights,  and  fierce,  sporadic  Highland 
whose  pen  draws  pictures  of  sunny  warmeth  and  feeling,  raids.  Hostile  to  him  will  stand  those  hostile  to  Dickens 
or  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  whose  sweeping  stanzas  the  Saxon  whose  tales  were  tapestries  whereon  a  master  hand  had 
sword  blades  gleam  again  at  Ethandun  and  the  Turkish  blended  the  threads  of  tears  and  smiles.  Small  favor  will 
crescent  sinks  once  more  beneath  Mediterranean  waves  at  Donn  Byrne  find  with  those  who,  in  turn,  found  no  joy  in 
Lepanto.  And  if  we  are  particularly  waywise  in  our  books  Stevenson,  the  happy  itinerant  with  the  frail  body  and  the 
or  unusually  apt  at  random  choice,  we  will  come  upon  the  vast,  adventerous  mind,  or  in  Charlotte  Bronte  who  lived 
stories  of  the  young  Irish  novelist,  Donn  Byrne.  quiet  and  secluded,  whimsically  imagining  life  as  it  ought 
Here  let  me  say  that  some  will  not  like  Donn  Byrne;  and  to  be.  The  patron  of  Realism  will  hold  Donn  Byrne's 
that  is  because  some  do  not  like  romance.  Donn  Byrne  is  stories  "theatrical,"  "fantastic"  and  light" — the  lover  of 
not  a  Twentieth  Century  Realist.  He  is  no  member  of  that  Romance  will  know  that  they  are  dramatic,  imaginative 
vast  host  of  contemporary  fictionists  who  have  dutifully  and  gay. 
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A  particularly  interesting  picture  is  that  of  the  dia- 
■*■  mond  mines  at  Kimberly,  showing  great  fields  covered 
by  mounds  of  soil  within  whose  heavy  depths  lie  scattered 
rare  and  handsome  stones.  Contemporary  literature  is  much 
the  same:  acres  and  acres  of  rubbish,  with  here  and  there  a 
gem  of  price  obscured  by  the  waste  around.  At  Kimberly 
it  took  searching  to  unearth  a  stone  of  lustre,  and  it  takes 
real  digging  in  our  contemporary  field  to  separate  a  literary 
gem  from  its  valueless  surroundings.  We  will  think  we 
have  struck  the  Kohinoor  when  we  read  "Messer  Marco 
Polo."  Donn  Byrne  wrote  it  and  it  is  superb,  a  splendidly 
told  romance  of  the  great,  youthful  Venetian  adventurer. 
Its  appearance  in  the  Century  elicited  wide  and  unqualified 
admiration  from  the  litterateurs,  it  was  a  cooling  draught 
to  the  parched  throats  of  a  reading  public.  Mr.  Cabell 
termed  it  a  "magically  beautiful  book"  and  it  found  spon- 
taneous favor  with  all  of  its  reviewers.  Here,  Donn  Byrne 
has  taken  up  an  old  legend  and  an  old 
story,  he  has  "Irishized"  them,  caught 
their  spirit  of  romance  and  welded  them 
into  an  incomparably  charming  novel- 
ette. Byrne  herein  displays  the  attri- 
butes of  innate  skill — easy,  unhampered 
style,  free  and  flowing  narrative,  short 
words  and  full  rich  descriptions  with 
that  rare,  delightful  moodiness  that 
analysts  call  tone  color  but  is  the  breath 
of  genius.  Can  one  fail  to  feel  the  sad 
mysticism  of  Ireland  in  a  passage  such 
as  this: 

:<  .  .  there  came  to  me  again  the  vision 
of  the  old  mans  thatched  farmhouse 
when  the  moon  was  up  and  the  bats  were 
out,  and  the  winds  of  the  County  Antrim 
came  bellying  down  the  glens.   .   .   The 
turf  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  now  red,  now  yellow,  and 
there  was  the  golden  light  of  lamps,  and  Malachi  of  the 
Long  Glen  was  reciting  some  poem  of  Blind  Raftery's  or 
the  lament  of  Pierre  Ronsard  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots." 

And  the  writer's  skill  stands  forth  again  in  a  rare  varia- 
bility of  style.  At  the  first  of  "Messer  Marco  Polo"  when 
the  old  Irish  story  teller,  Malachi,  prepares  to  unfold  his 
tale,  the  manner  of  the  narrative  is  every  inch  the  Celtic  as 
the  passage  above  will  show.  But  as  Malachi  begins  to  tell 
of  glittering,  glamorous  Venice  his  Irish  fashion  begins  to 
fade,  even  his  inflection  alters,  and  his  story  becomes  as 
Venetian  as  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  herself,  where  "You'd 
see  pearls  and  saphires,  topaz  and  cinnamon  from  Ceylon; 
lace  and  agates,  brocade  and  coral  from  Cambay;  hammered 
vessels  and  inlaid  weapons  and  embroidered  shawls  from 
Cashmere."  And  when  Marco,  seeking  his  heart's  joy  in 
the  court  of  the  Great  Khan,  begins  to  address  the  assembly 
there,  the  style  becomes  the  dreamy,  mellow,  enumerative 
style  of  the  Chinese: 

"He  told  them  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem,  and  of  the 
teaching  on  the  hills,  and  the  poets  nodded  their  heads;  and 
he  told  them  of  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  and  of  the  cast- 
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ing  out  of  devils  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
and  the  magicians  wondered;  and  he  told  them  of  the  be- 
trayal by  Judas  with  a  kiss,  and  the  captains-at-arms 
shuffled  in  their  seats;  and  he  told  them  of  the  scourging, 
and  of  the  crowning  with  thorns,  and  the  Great  Khan 
snicked  his  dagger  in  and  out  of  its  sheath.  And  a  mist  of 
tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  Golden  Bells." 

Had  Byrne  failed  to  write  another  book,  "Messer  Marco 
Polo"  alone  would  have  made  him  famous. 

If  extraordinary  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this,  the 
shortest  of  Byrne's  stories,  it  must  be  pardoned  upon  the 
grounds  that  this  is  the  best,  and  most  typical  of  his  work. 
Its  quality  lies  for  the  most  part  in  its  charm  and  delicacy 
of  manner;  but  let  no  one  suppose  that  Byrne's  is  a  feathery, 
forceless  style.  When  he  so  chooses  he  can  be  a  marvel  of 
trenchant  vigor.  Thus,  in  "Brother  Saul"  he  tells  of  "Saul 
of  Tarsus,  Jew  and  Roman  citizen,  wolf  of  the  Sanhedrin 
and  right  arm  of  the  Church" — a  mas- 
terful, virile  story  of  an  indomintable 
man.  Here  is  a  powerful  character 
study,  a  semi-biography,  in  whose  glow- 
ing pages  the  might  of  Rome,  and  Israel, 
and  the  early  Church  pass  in  panorama 
before  us.  In  "Messer  Marco  Polo"  it 
was  Irish  charm  that  stirred  the  author; 
in  "Brother  Saul"  fierce  Celtic  spirit 
moves  him  and  hot  vigor  breathes  forth 
from  many  a  line. 

In  "Crusade,"  it  seems,  Byrne  strikes 
the  mean  between  sensitive  beauty  and 
burning  vitality.  Thurston  Macouley, 
who  has  written  a  biography  of  the  au- 
thor, holds  this  novel  inferior  to  "Broth- 
er Saul,"  but  a  reading  of  the  former 
work  will  leave  one  in  doubt  as  to  the 
merit  of  this  statement.  Here,  particularly,  comes  into  play 
Byrne's  peculiarly  Irish  talent  for  telling  a  rattling  good 
story.  "Crusade"  is  a  tale  of  the  wars  in  Palestine,  rem- 
iniscent in  a  marked  degree  of  the  "Talisman"  by  Scott. 
Displaying  all  of  the  author's  usual  facility  at  description 
and  characterization,  it  is  marked  at  the  same  time  by  a 
clever,  captivating  plot  and,  in  one  instance,  a  contrast  of 
Norman  and  Celtic  temperament  which  is  apt  to  take  the 
reader  by  storm.  Some  of  Byrne's  finest  work  reposes  with- 
in this  volume;  take  for  example  this  passage  which  registers 
the  awe  felt  by  O'Neil,  the  Crusader,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem: 

.  .  .  now,  as  he  guided  his  mount  down  the  narrow 
streets,  he  came  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
old  unreasonable  fear  came  into  his  heart.  It  was  so  quiet, 
so  big,  so — deadly.  Its  power  had  overcome  the  mortal  life 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Its  riches  had  tempted  Roman  and  Baby- 
lonian. The  Romans  and  Babylonians  were  lighter  now  than 
desert  dust.  But  the  vast  courses  of  masonry  laid  by  Solo- 
man,  and  King  Hiram,  and  Hiram  out  of  Tyre,  remained 
as  foundations  and  would  remain,  it  seemed,  forever.  .  .  . 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-six] 
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zA  Medic' s  Term  of  Formal  Schooling  is  Not 
Complete  with  Six  Years  of  College.   Following 
that  He  Must  Serve  a  Year  of  Internship  Be- 
fore He  Takes  Up  His  Practice. 


The  Hospital  is  the  only  proper  College  in  which  to  rear  .1  true 
disciple  of  Aesculapius — Abernethy. 

Most  individuals  do  not  have  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  what  an  internship  entails.  This,  however,  is 
not  astonishing  when  we  consider  that  senior  medi- 
cal students  who,  for  several  years  have  entertained  the 
thought  of  spending  a  year  in  a  hospital, 
do  not  knew  what  to  expect,  nor  what 
will  be  expected  of  them. 

About  twelve  schools  require  that  a 
satisfactory  internship  be  completed  be- 
fore the  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine  is 
awarded.  A  similar  number  of  states 
require  a  year's  internship  before  a  li- 
cense to  practice  is  granted.  The  vast 
majority  of  medical  graduates  attempt 
to  intern,  because,  they  realize  their  limi- 
tations and  recognize  the  manifold  bene- 
fits which  the  hospital  has  to  give  them. 
Internships  are  secured  by  appoint- 
ments. Appointments  are  attained  in 
various  ways.  Probably  in  most  in- 
stances the  senior  student  communicates  in  writing  or  in 
person  with  the  intern  committee  of  the  desired  hospital, 
and  later  supplies  credentials.  Some  schools  find  appoint- 
ment for  their  students  through  a  merit  or  scholarship  basis. 
A  few  hospitals  offer  a  competitive  examination.  Since  the 
intern  has  gone  six  or  eight  years  to  college  one  might  think 
his  salary  attractive.  Most  of  the  desirable  hospitals  pay, 
if  anything,  a  nominal  honorarium,  with  board,  room,  and 
laundry  being  supplied.  Notwithstanding,  this  is  the  most 
valuable  of  any  year  prior  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  It 
is  pest  graduate  work,  not  in  a  specialty,  but  in  all  special- 
ties, enabling  the  graduate  to  acquire  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
his  profession;  supplying  him  with  knowledge,  experience, 
technique  and  composure  incident  to  the  successful  practice 
of  general  medicine. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  competency  and  efficiency  of 
a  physician  to  practice  general  medicine  and  surgery  at  the 
time  of  graduation  is  fifty  per  cent,  and  that  as  intern  in  a 
hospital  with  the  highest  possible  educational  value  this 
competency,  and  efficiency,  may  be  raised  to  seventy  or 
seventy-five  per  cent.  The  medical  profession  criticizes  itself 
for  knowing  more  about  disease  and  anomalies  of  the  hu- 
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man  body,  than  about  the  normal.  The  great  number  of 
patients  which  the  intern  examines  routinely  affords  good 
opportunity  for  him  to  attain  a  keenness  in  depicting  the 
normal  since  one  damaged  organ  does  not  necessarily  render 
all  other  abnormal.  And,  it  is  sight,  speech,  touch,  hearing, 
judgment  and  personal  contact  with  patients  that  the  art 
of  medicine  rests  upon,  rather  than 
upon  scientific  refineries. 

Well  organized  teaching  hospitals  at- 
tempt to  stress  the  four  major  clinical 
divisions  of  medicine,  namely:  obstet- 
rics, internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  and 
surgery  with  correlated  work  in  labora- 
tory, minor  surgery,  pathology,  anesthe- 
sia, x-ray,  and  accidents.  The  clinico 
pathological  conferences,  held  semi- 
monthly, or  some  such  regularity,  at 
which  meetings  the  interns  take  active 
parts  in  the  discussion  of  case  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  progress,  post- 
mortem findings,  etc.,  are  very  practical 
experiences.  These  conferences,  educa- 
tional at  the  time,  serve  as  training  which  is  helpful  in  later 
years  at  monthly  staff  meetings. 

It  is  in  the  hospital  that  the  recent  graduate  really  comes 
to  know  the  seniors  in  his  profession.  He  finds  them  not  a 
class  of  healers  who  let  failing  memory  dissipate  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  school — but  students  who  use  their  train- 
ing in  school  as  a  foundation,  and  add  to  it  by  study,  ex- 
perience, and  seasoned  judgment.  Most  of  these  men  are 
very  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  the  intern  and  actually 
spend  their  own  time  discussing  problems  in  diagonsis,  ac- 
counting for  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  cases.  They 
realize  the  young  physician  comes  to  their  hospital  to  broad- 
en his  knowledge,  else  he  would  not  spend  one  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  with  them.  The  attendants  have  usually 
served  as  internes,  besides  having  practiced  from  few  to 
many  years,  which  qualifies  them  to  guide  advisedly.  These 
same  staff  members,  through  intimate  contact,  do  a  great  deal 
toward  molding  the  characters,  directing  the  ideals,  influ- 
encing the  personalities  and  guiding  the  ethics  of  the  young- 
er physicians  by  the  silent  methods  of  precept  and  example. 
In  elementary  schools  simple  devices  are  used  for  exer- 
cises, to  make  the  lesson  impressive,  and  more  clearly  under- 
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stood.  In  high  school  some  experiments  call  for  the  earth- 
worm to  display  its  comparatively  simple  body  of  animal 
life.  In  further  study  cats,  dogs,  etc.,  are  used  because  of 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  similarities  to  the  human 
body.  Yet,  actual  human  beings  are  the  most  interesting 
"laboratory  animals."  For  illustration,  we  may  consider  the 
hospital  a  huge  laboratory  equipped  with  "animals"  capable 
of  expressing  their  reactions  by  speech,  emotions  and  all  the 
means  understood  by  us.  Regarding  the  study  of  disease, 
Sir  William  Osier  wrote,  that,  he  envies  the  nurse,  who  is  in 
daily  contact  with  the  sick.  Particularly  in  the  hospital 
does  the  young  physician  learn  his  vocation  from  the  ground 
up.  He  learns  the  attitude  of  the  patient  toward  the  physi- 
cian; the  duties  of  the  physician  toward  the  patient;  the 
very  important  and  necessary 
role  of  the  noble  nursing  pro- 
fession. He  sees  chemico- 
therapy,  surgical  therapy, 
psychotherapy,  electro- 
therapy, hydrotherapy,  occu- 
pational therapy  and  all  oth- 
er forms  of  treatment  used, 
with  the  apparatus  for  each, 
and  the  results.  The  large 
variety  of  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, and  their  dosages,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  con- 
ditions requiring,  and  the 
many  staff  members  using 
them,  are  fixed  in  memory 
through  constant  association. 
The  intern  is  not  a  star 
boarder,  groping  at  will 

through  the  hospital,  privileged  by  graduation  to  relax  in  a 
medical  atmosphere.  On  the  contrary,  to  him  many  times, 
he  is  convinced,  that,  he  is  working  his  head  off,  getting 
little  or  no  pay,  too  little  time  for  recreation,  no  time  for 
study,  and  an  excess  of  ingratitude. 

A  fter  taking  the  history,  and  making  the  examination, 
the  intern  has  a  personal,  and  a  scientific  interest  in 
the  patient.  Later,  the  data  from  laboratory  tests,  and  vari- 
ous other  diagnostic  aids,  is  collected.  The  visiting  physi- 
cian and  intern  are  confronted  with  the  identical  problem, 
and  have  access  to  the  same  data  for  its  solution.  Many 
possibilities  have  to  be  considered,  depending  upon  the  in- 
dividual case,  and  ruled  out  one  by  one.  Resulting  there- 
fore, in  the  intern  matching  his  judgment  with  the  diagnos- 
tic acumen  of  the  doctor  in  charge.  Usually  a  few  words, 
if  not  a  discussion,  occur  between  the  attendant  and  intern 
relative  to  the  case  on  each  visit.  Whether  the  condition 
requires  medical,  or  surgical  treatment,  the  therapy — al- 
ways fascinating  is  administered.  Unexpected  changes  are 
more  easily  remembered  than  forgotten  and  the  progress  is 
noted  until  the  patient  is  discharged.  That  nothing  stimu- 
lates better  and  more  conscientious  work  than  responsibil- 
ity is  generally  conceded.    Sometimes,  the  life  of  a  patient 


St.  Catherine's  Hospital 


depends  upon  the  immediate  access  of  the  intern,  while  the 
number  and  variety  of  calls  of  less  serious  nature  are  count- 
less. The  patient  obviously  receives  more  prompt  attention, 
and  naturally,  the  attending  physician  is  not  a  loser,  when 
he  does  not  have  to  leave  his  office,  nor  comfortable  sleep. 
Detail,  which  cannot  be  taught  in  school,  is  the  very  essence 
of  a  hospital. 

ife,  in  its  many  phases,  is  observed  in  a  hospital  not 
equaled  anywhere.  Extremes,  with  all  intervening 
gradations  may  be  expected,  from  the  babe's  first  feeble  cry 
to  the  last  breath  of  the  dying;  from  the  choicest  blessing 
of  health  to  the  suffering  and  hopeless  invalid;  from  the 
lavishly  rich  to  the  very  poor;  from  the  highly  refined  to 

the  crudest;  and  from  the 
overjoyed  to  the  most  de- 
spondent. All  of  which  tend 
to  advance  toward  a  more 
/  complete  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  people, 
who  will  in  later  years  come 
to  the  physician,  now  intern, 
for  physical  and  mental  help. 
Granted,  throughout  life 
there  is  an  eagerness  to  know 
more,  we  contend  that,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  physician  is 
never  more  fertile  than  fol- 
lowing graduation,  and  be- 
f  o  r  e  independently  caring 
for  those  who  entrust  their 
Has  Its  Quota  of  Internes  health    and    their    lives    to 

him. 
Following  the  year  of  internship  the  young  doctor  is  ready 
to  establish  himself  in  his  profession.  He  may  of  course  go 
to  one  of  the  famous  medical  colleges  of  Europe  and  take 
post  graduate  work.  If  he  does  he  will  return  a  specialist 
and  set  up  his  practice  in  a  city.  It  is  probable  however  that 
the  years  he  has  already  spent  in  school  have  taxed  his  pati- 
ence and  his  resources.  He  desires  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  professional  man. 

The  doctor  may  go  to  a  small  town  and  become  a  general 
practitioner.  He  will  work  long  hours  and  be  poorly  paid. 
He  will,  however,  be  an  angel  of  mercy  in  his  community. 
The  doctor  is  the  best-loved  and  most  respected  citizen  of 
any  small  town.  Many  doctors  refuse  to  practice  in  villages 
because  of  the  drudgery  which  amounts  almost  to  slavery. 
To  those  who  do,  after  spending  years  of  their  lives  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  acquiring  their  education,  all  honor 
should  be  due. 

Whatever  he  does  he  uses  and  builds  upon  the  principles 
he  learned  as  a  medical  student  and  an  intern.  He  is  bound 
by  an  ethical  cede  of  one  of  the  most  exacting  of  profes- 
sions. His  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  direct  aids 
to  humanity. 
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Different 


(fty  Raymond  F.  Finnegan 

John  Morrison  viewed  life  from  the  narrow  confines  of 
his  own  experience.  His  prospective  was  focused  so 
closely  upon  his  own  individual  case  that  he  felt  that 
his  problems  were  unique.  Yet  he  conformed  to  and  fitted 
exactly  into  a  strata  of  American  life.  He  did  not  look 
deeper  into  his  neighbor's  life  but  was 
occupied  with  his  own  troubles  solely. 
He  was  the  only  one  that  considered  his 
case  individual,  his  friends  classed  him 
as  he  classed  them,  he  was  individual 
only  in  that  details  of  his  life  must  neces- 
sarily deviate  from  the  general  class  but 
yet  must  remain  within  it. 

The  Morrisons  belonged  to  that  great 
class  of  American  society  that  is  con- 
sidered quite  well  to  do.  Like  other 
thousands  they  lived  in  a  very  comfort- 
able house  of  modern  architecture.  They 
had  all  the  necessities  of  life  and  many 
of  the  luxuries.  They  drove  a  car  in  the 
fvo  thousand  to  three  thousand  price 
i  n^e.  Morrison  belonged  to  a  good 
c'.ub  and  his  wife  entertained  exclusive- 
ly :nd  in  the  best  of  taste.  In  business 
Morrison  was  considered  one  of  the  most  able  and  prosper- 
lawyers  in  the  city. 

John  Morrison  kept  his  secrets  and  his  business  to  him- 
self. His  wife  had  grown  used  to  the  quiet  ease  of  their 
existence  and  did  not  interest  herself  in  his  affairs.  Mor- 
rison's problem  now  was  money.  His  difficulty  was  in  keep- 
ing up  appearances  that  befitted  his  station  in  life.  Two 
things  only  too  common  to  his  class,  yet  he  looked  upon 
them  as  bearing  only  on  his  own  individual  experience. 

The  Morrisons  had  a  daughter,  Jane,  and  a  son,  Robert. 
Both  were  away  at  school.  Jane  was  in  her  first  year  at  a 
fashionable  finishing  school  in  New  York,  and  Robert  was 
a  junior  at  a  boy's  military  school  in  the  east. 

This  morning  a  letter  from  Jane  lay  on  the  breakfast 
table.  Its  contents  had  made  Mr.  Morrison's  coffee  grow 
cold  and  his  toast  go  untasted.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
startling  or  unusual  written  within  it. 

"Do  you  realize,  Mary,  that  this  is  the  third  request  for 
fifty  dollars  from  Jane  within  the  last  month,"  began  Mor- 
rison. 

"I  know,  John,  but  you  surely  can't  expect  Jane  to  at- 
tend school  merely  for  the  curriculum  being  offered.  At 
a  school  of  the  class  of  Miss  Janet's  there  are  a  great  many 
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expenditures  beside  the  original  costs  of  books  and  such 
things." 

"We  are  not  made  of  money." 

"You  have  a  budget  that  you  said  would  cover  all  of  her 
expenses  easily,  haven't  you?"  asked  his  wife. 

"It's  not  as  elastic  as  you  might 
think,"  replied  Morrison. 

The  clock  struck  eight  at  this  interval, 
Morrison's  usual  hour  of  going  to  his 
office.  Punctuality  was  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics,  but  this  morning  he  made 
no  move  to  leave. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  work?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Morrison. 

Morrison  turned  half  away  from  the 
table.  "Work,  do  you  realize,  Mary, 
that  I  work  six  days  a  week  to  send  the 
children  to  school  and  provide  for  our 
living  and  that — " 

His  wife  cut  in,  "There's  nothing 
strange  in  that,  is  there?  Thousands  of 
men  are  doing  the  same  thing  every 
day." 

"It's  not  that,  but  just  now — "  but 
his  wife  had  already  started  to  remove  the  breakfast  dishes. 
Morrison  left  the  house  as  he  had  left  it  every  morning 
for  the  last  month,  with  figures,  bills  and  financial  state- 
ments running  in  his  mind.  For  the  hundredth  time  he 
racked  his  brain  for  some  better  solution  of  the  difficulty 
than  the  one  he  knew  he  must  take.  He  faced  the  facts. 
He  realized  that  things  had  reached  a  climax.  If  that  chain 
store  stock  had  only  held  up  until  he  could  have  closed  it 
out.  Along  with  his  losses  here  had  come  a  lull  in  business. 
He  was  depending  on  this  extra  money  to  fill  in  a  great 
many  gaps. 

Morrison  arrived  at  his  office  after  having  reached  only 
the  same  conclusion  that  he  had  come  to  before;  that  if  he 
were  to  continue  living  as  he  had  been  he  must  take  the  step 
that  had  been  tempting  him  for  weeks.  His  sense  of  busi- 
ness ethics  and  moral  responsibility  rebelled,  but  he  could 
see  no  other  way  out.  He  would  accept  Bryson's  offer  to- 
day. His  mind  reasoned  that  his  case  was  unusual,  he  had 
taken  the  bad  breaks  and  he  now  must  beat  them  as  best 
he  could. 

The  office  of  May  &  Foller  was  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
none  too  prosperous  looking  building.    No  sign  on  the  door 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven~\ 
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Accidents  Will  Happen 


Sixty  miles  an  hour  was  a  terrific  pace.     She  had  not 
meant  to  go  quite  that  fast  when  she  started  out.  But 
the  road  had  been  so  alluring,  so  wide,  so  never-end- 
ing, that  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  youth  for 
speed,  glorious  speed. 

She  took  off  her  ultra-smart,  green  turban  with  her  left 
hand  and  pulled  out  the  few  hairpins  which  held  up  her 
hair.  The  wind  whipped  the  long,  bright 
strands  back   from  her  vivid,  glowing 
face. 

Diane  Hunter  felt  deliciously  happy, 
for  no  reason  at  all,  unless  it  was  because 
she  had  youth,  health  and  beauty.  She 
loved  to  carry  on  imaginary  conversa- 
tions with  the  man  of  her  dreams  at  such 
moments.  What  girl  does  not  experi- 
ence the  strange  thrill  of  day-dreams? 
So  there  she  was,  all  ready  for  adven- 
ture and  romance.  The  flashing  scenery 
sparkled  with  clear,  bright  sunshine. 
Diane  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
singing  a  song  of  love  and  joy.  Her 
brain  was  busy  with  another  day-dream 
as  she  sped  along. 

"Oh,  Chico,"  cried  she  to  herself.  Of  course  the  dream- 
man  would  have  to  be  "Chico"  since  she  was  Diane.  Ever 
since  she  had  seen  "The  Seventh  Heaven"  he  had  always 
been  Chico.  "Isn't  it  a  glorious  morning?  I  wish  I  knew 
enough  beautiful  poems  to  say  about  this  day,'  Chico, 
darling." 

Just  as  she  thought  the  endearing  "darling"  she  saw 
someone  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Diane  tooted 
a  staccato  of  blasts  from  the  big  hern  on  her  long,  low  car. 
The  someone  happened  to  be  a  man.  He  jumped  in  a 
startled  manner,  and  dashed  to  the  right  side. 

Diane  slowed  down  to  twenty  as  she  passed  by  the  young 
man.  She  took  one  long  look,  turning  half  way  around  to 
continue  her  inspection  as  she  left  him  behind. 

That  look  was  one  too  much.  She  knew  she  had  fallen. 
Diane  had  always  believed  that  when  she  fell  in  love,  it 
would  be  at  first  sight.  Well,  she  had,  that  was  all.  Now 
her  problem,  she  pondered,  was  how  to  get  him  so  he  would 
not  slip  by.  It  was  not  easy,  because  although  she  was  very 
modern  she  knew  that  she  could  never  just  stop  and  say, 
"How  do  you  do?  Jump  right  in,  sir;  I  want  to  marry 
you."  No,  assuredly,  that  would  never  do.  Diane  must 
find  a  method  of  introduction  that  was  all  right.  She 
looked  about  her  at  the  passing  landscape,  as  if  expecting 
some  assistance  from  it.     The  day  had  held  such  promise 
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'By  Mary  Emilie  Flynn 

that  it  could  not  let  her  down.  There  just  ahead  was  the 
nicest  high  bank  at  the  curve  in  the  road.  "What  a  place 
for  a  picturesque  accident,"  thought  she. 

So  Diane  slowed  up  until  the  handsome  roadster  barely 
crept.  She  turned  the  car  right  up  onto  the  bank,  the  front 
wheels  half  way  up  the  incline  and  the  back  wheels  resting 
on  the  road.  Then  she  opened  the  car  door  and  jumped  to 
the  ground.  She  pulled  her  over-night 
case  from  out  of  the  rumble  seat  and 
scattered  its  contents  upon  the  ground. 
Next  she  mussed  up  her  all  ready  loose 
locks,  put  her  hat  on  the  running  board, 
and  last  of  all  climbed  back  into  the  car. 
It  would  take  the  man  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  more  to  reach  her,  so  Diane 
composed  herself  to  wait.  What  sort  of 
a  man  was  he,  she  wondered.  She  was 
sure  he  was  kind  and  good,  just  by  the 
noble  carriage  of  his  handsome  head. 
He  had  glanced  at  her  in  a  ferocious 
sort  of  way,  but  she  knew  he  was  only 
trying  to  mask  his  amusement  at  her. 
Would  he  stop?  Well,  the  fifteen  min- 
utes were  almost  up.  He  ought  to  be 
here  any  minute.  Diane  quickly  closed  her  eyes  and  let  her 
head  rest  on  the  steering  wheel,  the  left  arm  hanging  limp- 
ly over  the  side  of  the  door. 

After  what  seemed  all  of  two  hours,  but  was  in  reality 
five  minutes,  Diane  heard  a  friendly,  masculine  voice  say- 
ing, "That  little  speed  demon  has  had  an  accident.  I  don't 
know  but  what  it  serves  her  right.  Oh,  well,  buck  up,  Jim, 
old  man,  and  see  if  the  girl  is  all  right." 

He  opened  the  door  and  lifted  the  shamming  Diane  in 
his  arms. 

"Hum,"  said  he.  "She  is  no  featherweight.  Let  me  see. 
There  is  a  brook  right  near  here,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I 
wonder  if  water  will  bring  the  little  minx  to.  Well,  we 
shall  see." 

He  had  crossed  the  road  and  started  to  tread  through 
the  daisy  field  which  was  opposite  the  bank,  when  he 
stumbled  with  his  none-too-light  burden.  Down  went  Diane 
with  a  terrific  thud.  She  could  not  lighten  the  fall,  because 
she  had  been  so  intent  on  pretending  she  was  unconscious. 
Diane  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  emitted  an  agonized 
"ouch!"  for  she  had  landed  on  her  ankle. 

The  stranger  stood  gazing  down  at  her,  a  horrified  ex- 
pression on  his  face.    "Oh,  say,  but  I'm  sorry,  Miss.    I  do 
hope  you  will  forgive  my  awkwardness,"  said  he. 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine^ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  contest  for  the  selection  of  the  best  short-story  and  the  best 
poem  of  the  year  will  be  held  this  year  under  the  same  rules 
which  have  been  in  effect  heretofore. 

All  manuscripts  published  in  Shadows  before  the  March  issue 
and  all  other  manuscripts  received  before  March  first  will  be 
entered  in  the  contest  provided  they  are  the  work  of  under- 
graduate writers. 

Manuscripts  should  not  exceed  2,500  words  for  short-stories. 
Poems  are  not  to  exceed  thirty  lines.  Copy  should  be  typed  and 
double-spaced  and  should  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  Shad- 
ows office,  located  in  the  Student  Union  offices. 


FIRST  PRIZE  FOR  SHORT-STORY 
Second  Prize  for  Short- Story 
FIRST  PRIZE  FOR  POEM 
Second  Prize  for  Poem 
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EDITORIAL 


Shadows  The  first  edge  has  been  worn  off  the  school 
year.  The  reunions  staged  on  every  part  of 
campus  about  the  middle  of  September  are  past.  The  fresh- 
men are  rapidly  becoming  accustomed  to  "hours"  instead 
of  "periods."  The  school  is  almost  settled  in  its  winter 
routine.  Into  this  placid  atmosphere,  like  aurora  over  the 
horizon,  comes  Shadows.    At  least  we  like  to  think  so. 

Shadows  is  the  undergraduate  magazine  of  the  Creigh- 
ton  University.  We  have  an  idea  that  a  few  freshmen  will 
suffer  disappointment  because  it  does  not  resemble  "Col- 
lege Humor,"  "Campus  Life,"  or  other  of  that  galaxy  of 
eminent  journals.  There  may  be  faint  regret  even  that  it 
does  not  emulate  "Harper's,"  or  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 
For  these  our  shortcomings  we  are  sorry. 

To  repeat  an  old  expression  which  has  been  familiar  to 
Creighton  men  and  women  for  years,  Shadows  is  the 
medium  for  the  literary  expression  of  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Shadows  exists  that  the  short-stories,  poems  and 
articles  of  students  may  appear  in  its  columns.  It  exists, 
too,  to  ascertain  that  the  short-stories,  poems  and  articles 
are  of  enough  interest  to  be  printed.  It  is  not  a  magazine 
maintained  by  the  University  to  produce  the  literary  out- 
put of  a  very  limited  number.  It  welcomes  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  students.  At  the  same  time  it  insists  that  there 
contributions  maintain  a  certain  standard  of  quality. 

We  are  confident  that  old  students  are  happy  to  see 
Shadows  again.  We  hope  that  the  freshmen  will  enjoy 
this  issue  and  look  forward  to  the  next.  We  remind  them 
again  that  it  is  their  magazine  and  that  we  expect  their  co- 
operation. 

^¥      ^      ^ 


Community     On  November  12th  Omaha  will  begin  its 
Chest  eighth  annual  campaign  for  funds  for  the 

Community  Chest..  The  Community  Chest 
supports  thirty  social  agencies  in  the  city.  According  to 
Lawrence  Brinker,  acting  budget  committee  chairman,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  something  over  $450,000  as  com- 
pared with  $442,427  raised  last  year.  The  increase,  he  says, 
is  due  chiefly  to  unemployment  and  the  ensuing  complica- 
tions of  sickness,  delinquency,  etc. 

Creighton  men  contribute  to  Church  organizations  reg- 
ularly, and  without  doubt  many  of  them  make  further  con- 
tributions in  their  home  towns.  In  view  of  the  great  need 
for  support  of  charitable  organizations  in  Omaha  which, 
after  all,  is  their  home  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  it  would 


be  most  charitable  if  they  would  lend  all  the  assistance  of 
which  they  are  capable. 


The  aP{ew  There  are  many  criteria  of  progress  and  by 
building  them  we  determine  the  status  of  governments, 
industries,  and  institutions.  The  truest  in- 
dexes of  all  are  those  of  an  unappreciated  and  internal 
character:  the  responsiveness  of  democracies,  the  accounts 
of  businesses,  and  the  efficacy  of  organizations  in  the  fields 
which  they  have  chosen.  But  by  far  the  most  impressive 
and  striking  of  standards  are  those  of  the  material,  visible 
type,  and  among  these  the  most  powerful,  without  a  doubt, 
is  architecture.  So  it  was  that  the  Athenians  were  only 
partially  cognizant  of  the  might  and  resource  of  their  city- 
state  until  the  Parthenon,  rising  white  and  magnificent,  like 
a  dream  of  marble  above  the  Acropolis,  drove  home  through 
their  perceptions  the  sense  of  the  empire's  majesty.  And 
much  the  same  holds  true  when  the  appreciaton  of  a  schol- 
astic institution  is  in  the  balance. 

We  returned  in  September  to  a  university  which  we  had 
considered  a  changeless,  static  thing,  as  if  education  and 
its  advance  were  utterly  confined  by  building  walls  and  city 
blocks.  And  we  found  instead  of  the  old,  accustomed  land- 
marks, a  marvelous,  new  shining  structure  rising  in  wings 
and  tower  of  stone  high  above  all  the  campus.  And  we 
stood  and  drank  in  this  splendid  architectural  achievement, 
admiring  its  grace  and  harmony  of  design,  the  originality 
of  its  decoration,  and  the  wide  stateliness  of  the  edifice 
itself.  It  seemed  to  us  all  of  a  sudden  that  Creighton  Uni- 
versity was  much  bigger  and  mere  important  than  we  had 
previously  held  it  to  be;  and,  if  questioned,  we  would  have 
explained  that  it  was  more  important  because  it  had  a  fine 
new  administration  building. 

What  we  did  was  to  confuse  progress  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  progress.  The  new  building  is  not,  in  itself,  educa- 
tional prestige;  it  is  a  landmark  to  commemorate  an  edu- 
cational prestige  which  has  been  already  achieved,  a  prestige 
attained  only  through  fifty  years  of  labor  in  making  out 
of  a  pioneer  college,  a  university  of  national  reputation. 
A  building  can  be  finished,  wall  and  roof,  within  a  summer; 
but  a  university  comes  from  tediously  placing  stone  on 
stone  throughout  the  decades,  until  time  and  work  and 
leading  give  form  to  an  institution  worthy  of  its  calling. 
So,  in  company  with  all  of  the  other  impressions  which  the 
new  building  makes  upon  us,  let  us  carry  with  us  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  monument — a  monument  to  the  men 
who  founded  Creighton,  and  made  it  the  university  it  is 
today. 
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oA  Trinity 

We've  shared  the  gold  of  sunlight  through  green  trees 
That  was  like  laughter  dancing  with  the  joys  we'd  feel; 
We've  shared  the  deep,  soft-breasted,  rolling  seas 
Of  country  land — the  twilight  breath  upon 
The  road  ahead — that  stretched  so  pale  and  white 
^Beyond  the  things  called  "real." 

We've  shared  the  same  ecstatic  reckless  song 
Within  our  hearts — voiceless  when  we  heard 
The  crickets'  twilight  musical,  and  saw  the  long 
oAnd  silver  paths  unfurled,  with  which  the  moon  had 

blurred 
The  defects  of  the  world. 

cAnd  then  above,  far  flung  into  the  velvet  sky  of  night 
From  out  of  all  the  countless  stars  I  saw — we  three 
Were  there; — so  near  in  what  we  loved  and  thought  was 

right 
We  fashioned  there  a  song  to  sing  upon  the  highways 
Of  the  spheres — with  music  in  it  and  laughter  mingled 

with  tears 
oAnd  roaming  we  have  come  among  the  distant,  shining 
Worlds  of  Light,  to  know  our  song — Three 
Hearts  in  One,  dear  friends, — a  trinity. 

Marcella  Lindberg 
*     *     * 

SM'ist  of  SMorn 

Have  you  seen 
The  bridal  veil  of  dawn? 
She  leaves  it  trailing  after  her, 
The  remnant  of  a  worn  out  cloud, 
cAs  she  hastens  on  her  way  with  day 
— We  call  it  mist  of  mom. 

Have  you  ever  longed  for  things 
So  like  her  bridal  veil? 
Things,  worthlessly  vague 
oAnd  shadowed  pale; 
Yet  to  the  human  eye  they  hover  near 
Until,  at  last,  our  very  hearts  they  sear, 
oAnd  then,  so  like  the  mist  of  morn 
— They  are  gone. 

Margaret  M.  Timlin 


qA  Voet's  'Dream 

I'd  like  to  sail  a  Ship  of  'Dreams 

To  the  land  of  ch{ever -never; 
To  flee  from  the  toil  of  this  work-a-day  world, 

To  remain  in  that  land  forever. 

I  would  guide  my  boat  through  the  straits  of  Thought 

To  the  land  where  poets  thrive: 
Where  a  bright  sun  gleams  on  the  glistening  waves, 
Where  a  sea  of  purest  emerald  paves 
With  gems  the  golden  sand  it  laves 

In  the  bay  where  pearlers  dive. 

I  would  steer  my  bark  over  troubled  seas, 

O'er  the  bounding  Spanish  SMain: 
Where  pirate  craft  with  stolen  gold 
Fight  lustily;  and  sailors  bold 
Find  treasures  hid;  where  slaves  are  sold 

On  mysterious  terrain. 

I  would  beach  my  craft  on  a  moonlit  shore 

In  the  land  of  Romance  and  the  palm: 

Where  the  silvered  sea  dances  to  and  fro 

In  the  night-like-day's  soft,  argent  glow, 

oAnd  love  holds  sway  in  life's  sweet  flow 

In  the  tropical  midnight  calm. 

So  I'd  like  to  sail  my  Ship  of  Dreams 

To  the  land  of  cb{ever-never , — 
Of  childhood  tales  and  lullabies, — 

cAnd  remain  in  that  land  forever. 

George  Peter  Skow 


%eal  Estate 

Jaunty  little  house  with  reckless  mien, 
Freshly-painted  white  and  trimmed  in  green, 
You  are  the  dream  home  never  seen, 
cA  nest  for  two! 

Toppling  little  house  on  towering  tree, 
So  snugly  lined,  so  full  of  mystery, 
You  are  a  work  of  love,  fidelity, 
oA  nest  for  two! 

Charlotte  Brannen 
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Greek  Philosophers 


^y  Marcella  Lindberg 


The  Greeks  Influenced  Not  Only 
Our  Literature,  Architecture  and 
]  Art,    but   the    Very    Theories    of 
Our  hives. 


A  n  echo  is  a  deceiving  thing.  It  is  a  sound  that  travels 
y\    out  into  the  hills  cr  mountains,  strikes  some  peculiar 
formation,  and  is  thrown  back  to  its  origin.   I  have 
learned  that  I  am  in  danger  of  becoming 
another  echo;  an  echo,  in  fact,  of  what 
ethers  have  thought  or  said  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  *  But  considering  how  lim- 
ited is  the  time  for  studying  these  men  and 
their  works,  it  seems  hardly  surprising  if 
the  beginning  student  tends  towards  the 
non-creative  business  of  echoing.     It  will 
always  be  a  great  pleasure  to  continue  fur- 
ther reading  and  study  of  the  classics  and 
their  authors. 

Reading  about  the  Greek  manner  of  liv- 
ing and  about  their  philosophy  adds  much 
to  the  interest  when  one  reads  the  actual 
works  of  these  people.  If  the  student  is 
attracted  to  philosophical  ideas  as  well  as 
to  poetry  and  philosophy  combined,  then  he  will  admit  a 
preference  for  the  later  writers  like  Sohpocles,  Euripides, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

In  Sophocles  one  finds  a  believer  in  the  gods,  a  person 
greatly  susceptible  to  the  beauty  which  he  so  admirably 
transferred  into  tragic  poetry.  He  seems  also  the  fore- 
runner of  a  long  list  of  men  who  were  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  soul: 

rrBut  we  poor  mortals,  wandering  in  our  hearts, 
Set  up  poor  cheats  to  soothe  our  soul's  distress." 

In  Oedipus,  the  King,  are  all  manner  of  characters,  the 
most  outstanding — Oedipus,  Theseus,  and  Polyneikes.  In 
Oedipus  is  the  depiction  of  a  character  at  once  commanding 
pity  and  sympathy  as  well  as  adverse  criticism;  one  pities 
him  because  he  is  a  man  acting  for  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  best,  while  he  is  really  fulfilling  blindly  the  destiny 
mapped  out  for  him;  one  sympathizes  with  him  when  one 
reads  his  bitter  indictment  of  himself.  The  shock  of  his 
self-inflicted  blindness  seems  to  manifest  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  regretted  the  crime  so  unknowingly  committed. 
Later,  however,  even  though  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Creon,  and  his  own  two  sons,  it  seems  difficult  to  forgive 
him  the  extreme  hardness  with  which  he  met  Polyneike's 


We  all  dimly  acknowl- 
edge our  debt  to  the 
Greek  civilization,  but 
how  few  of  us  can  ac- 
count for  the  Greek  in- 
fluences upon  Keats  or 
Shelley,  or  upon  Wild- 
er and  Galsworthy. 


pleas  for  support.  Ail  that  Polyneikes  asks  of  his  father 
is  to  declare  himself  en  the  young  man's  side;  yet  the  old 
wanderer  in  all  the  cherished  bitterness  of  the  exile  brought 
upon  himself,  refused  to  be  softened  or 
won  over.  Even  then,  he  knew  he  was  thus 
throwing  both  his  sons  into  the  battle  which 
would  see  them  kill  each  other.  Polyneikes 
seems  to  deserve  some  compassion;  he  calls 
himself,  in  speaking  to  Oedipus: 


"Thy  son,  or  if  not  thine,  the  child  of 
evil  Fate, — " 


It  is  a  veiled  reproach  to  his  father  for 
having  cursed  him  by  unwitting  crime. 

As  to  fine  mind  and  noble  spirit,  Thes- 
eus is  all  one  could  ask  for.  If  the  reader 
feels  any  sympathy  for  Oedipus  to  begin 
with,  Theseus'  kind  words  and  treatment 
of  the  poor  outcast  are  appreciated.  And 
that  is  only  natural — because  when  one  reflects  on  the  entire 
tale,  the  tragedy  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  man,  Oedipus, 
is  fulfilling  for  himself  and  his  children,  the  horrible  destiny 
which  the  Oracle  had  pronounced  as  his.  It  is  the  gloomy 
onrush  of  breakers,  from  a  sea  of  immeasurable  force,  which, 
when  once  set  in  motion  cannot  be  stopped  by  human  effort. 
Sophocles,  as  Plumptre  has  said,  is  the  representative 
poet  of  a  cultivated  and  more  advanced  age.  He  was  like- 
wise a  man  who  knew  and  understood  music,  and  the  great' 
raw  of  harmony  and  balance  which  the  Greeks  so  stressed. 
He  could  therefore  enter  the  realm  of  poetry  with  perfect 
surety  and  ease;  rhythm  was  a  component  part  of  his  being. 
His  work  attracts  one  primarily  because  he  was  the  first 
writer  to  take  an  intense  interest  in  the  soul,  and  in  things 
ether  than  physical;  at  the  same  time  he  remained  a  believer 
in  the  gods,  perhaps  the  last  man  of  his  line  retaining  that 
faith. 

To  follow  him  with  Euripides  is  like  showing  a  man  the 
cool  morning  with  the  stars  and  moon  still  hanging  in  the 
pale  sky — and  a  while  later,  letting  him  see  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  creeping  into  golden  dawn  over  the  world.  Euri- 
pides, shining  in  the  light  of  the  dawn,  was  representative 
of  as  beautiful  a  thing  as  Sophocles  in  the  pale  twilight  of 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine^ 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


X  Tothing  could  be  more  appro- 

^  priate  than  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Gill  to  grace  the  honor  page  of  the 
first  Shadows  of  the  year,  for  he 
is  an  old  and  distinguished  member 
of  the  University  personnel.  An 
Omaha  man  and  a  Senior  in  the 
Arts  College,  he  is  a  familiar  figure 
upon  the  campus  and  enjoys  a  well- 
merited  reputation  for  affability  and 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Gill  is  particularly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  physics,  and  is  well 
versed  in  both  the  theoretical  and  experimental  di- 
visions of  that  science.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  is  his 
goal  and  four  years  of  work  have  placed  him  well 
on  the  way  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition.  The 
fact  that  he  has  recently  been  appointed  assistant 
in  the  physics  department  is  convincing  testimony 
of  ability  in  his  chosen  line.  Aside  from  this,  Mr. 
Gill  is  deeply  interested  in  military  science,  hold- 


XT^  7 hen  the  Spotlight  is  focused 
upon  the  College  of  Com- 
merce it  finds  little  difficulty  in 
singling  out  John  B.  Furay  as  a 
popular  and  distinguished  represen- 
tative. Mr.  Furay  is  known  and  re- 
spected as  a  serious,  able  student,  a 
quiet  but  pleasant  companion,  and 
athlete  of  unusual  ability.  Recog- 
nition of  his  scholastic  and  extra- 
curricular activities  has  brought  to 
him  membership  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  select  honorary  counsel, 
nomination  to  which  is  given  as  indication  of  only 
the  highest  ability  and  worth. 

Mr.  Furay  is,  moreover,  deeply  interested  in  mili- 
tary affairs  and  was  prominent  for  the  past  three 
years  in  the  work  of  the  University  R.  O.  T.  C  His 
study  in  this  field  has  earned  for  him  a  government 
commission  and  membership  in  the  Creighton  mili- 
tary fraternity.  At  present  he  is  secretary  of  the 
Chi  Delta  Chi  Alumni  association. 


ing  both  his  commission  from  the 
Creighton  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  an  in- 
structorship  in  Basic  Drill  during 
the  school  year  just  past.  He  is, 
moreover,  ususually  talented  in  the 
dramatic  field,  and  won  the  appre- 
ciation of  exacting  college  audiences 
by  his  imitations  in  the  Bluejay 
Follies  of  1929.  Another  hobby  of 
his  is  the  pipe  organ,  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  which  resonant  instrument 
he  exhibits  no  small  ability.  But, 
Thou,  by  Matsim  above  all,  Mr  Gill  is  noted  as  a 
ready  and  brilliant  conversationalist;  scarcely  a 
Creightonian  walks  the  campus  who  has  not  found 
pleasure  in  impromptu  discussions  with  him  in 
rooms  and  corridors  about  the  building.  Equally 
clever  as  a  humorist,  Mr.  Gill  will  never  fail  with 
anecdote  or  drollery,  when  he  is  not  busy  with  his 
weights  and  measures  in  the  quiet  of  the  Physics 
laboratory. 


But  in  the  field  of  athletics,  espe- 
cially, Mr.  Furay  has  earned  rare  dis- 
tinction. Coming  from  Creighton 
Prep  with  an  imposing  record  in 
sports,  he  has  thus  far  in  the  Univer- 
sity earned  for  himself  a  most  envia- 
ble athletic  reputation.  In  his  first 
year  of  eligibility  he  won  a  regular 
position  upon  the  football  team  and 
during  the  1929  season  demonstrat- 
ed marked  ability;  this  year,  his  sec- 
ond of  varsity  competition,  he  is  a 
brilliant  pivot  man  and  a  mainstay 
in  a  line  of  fighting  Bluejays.  A  powerful  factor 
in  offensive  play  and  a  dangerous  opponent  in  de- 
fensive action,  his  skill  on  the  gridiron  has  earned 
him  the  respect  of  teammate  and  antagonist  alike. 
Mr.  Furay,  now  engaged  in  his  third  year  in 
Commerce,  is  looking  forward  to  a  degree  of  B. 
S.  C.  ivhich,  coupled  with  the  qualities  he  has  al- 
ready displayed,  should  give  him  ready  entree  into 
the  business  world. 


Photo  by  Matsuo 
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THE  MASTERFUL  MONK 

Tly  Owen  Francis  'Dudley 

In  this  day  of  frenzied  realism  and  erotic  literature  The 
Masterful  Monk  stands  out  with  its  definite  purpose.  The 
author,  Owen  Francis  Dudley,  hits  very  hard  at  the  modern 
materialistic  conception  of  love  between  men  and  women. 
He  contrasts  the  notion  of  love  as  a  passing  fancy  with  that 
of  love  as  something  sublime  and  spiritualized. 

We  see  the  hero,  "Brother  Anselm,"  truly  a  "Masterful 
Monk'  who  combats  an  anti-Catholic  plot,  who  brings  back 
into  the  church  a  wilful  girl  and  who  turns  a  boy  from  an 
imaginary  religious  vocation  to  a  happy  and  successful  mar- 
riage. "Julian  Verrers"  shows  human  nature  at  its  worst. 
He  is  the  spokesman  for  the  materialistic  leaders  of  thought 
whose  names  are  before  the  public  today. 

Let's  turn  on  the  red  lights  for  this  story;  not  because 
there  is  any  danger  ahead,  but  because  you  must  stop  and 
read  it!  Mary  C.  Hunt. 

THE  MAKING  OF  NEW  GERMANY 

The  ^Memoirs  of  Phillip  Scheideman 

Here  is  a  vivid,  forcefully  written  description  of  the 
political  and  economic  situation  in  Germany  in  the  periods 
immediately  preceding  and  directly  following  the  Great 
War.  It  is  thorough,  graphic  and  admirably  concrete,  em- 
ploying pertinent  official  letters,  public  utterances  and  rec- 
ords of  the  Reichstag  with  easy  profusion.  But  in  particu- 
lar are  the  views  of  Mr.  Scheideman  of  paramount  interest 
because  he  has  been  a  statesman  in  a  dual  capacity,  a  promi- 
nent German  Social  Democrat  leader  before  the  war  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  political  figures  in  the  reconstruction 
that  has  succeeded  the  conflict.  Mr.  Scheideman's  observa- 
tions are  those  of  a  man  who  has  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  the  Teutonic  Empire  and  the  growth  of  the  German  Re- 
public; still  more  valuable  are  his  memoirs  because  he  has 
been  an  actual  participant  in  the  mighty  events  which  ef- 


fected a  succession  of  governments  so  polar  in  their  dis- 
similarity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  these  recol- 
lections is  that  which  interprets  the  history  of  the  war  decade 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist — a  German  who  was  in- 
tensely active  in  the  struggle  against  capitalism  and  Junker 
rule,  who  heckled  Von  Bulow  and  Bethmann  Hollweg,  who 
denounced  militarism,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  World 
War  on  the  grounds  that  it  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
nationalism  workers  who  should  be  peaceful  in  the  bonds 
of  an  international  proletariat.  The  story  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Reichstag  previous  to  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
is  especially  well  written;  Scheideman  does  not  hesitate  to 
lash  the  German  foreign  policy,  so  productive  of  dangerous 
counter-alliances,  and  to  excoriate  the  Kaiser,  driving  fatu- 
ously into  the  whirlwind — all  at  a  time  when  dissension  was 
likely  to  merit  a  prison  cell  or  a  firing  squad. 

An  understanding  and  accurate  picture  of  post-war  Ger- 
many is  that  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  memoirs, 
particularly  would  it  command  the  attention  of  one  inter- 
ested in  the  political  aspect  of  a  national  reconstruction. 
The  author,  happily,  predicts  good  for  the  Reich;  he  for- 
sees  peace  and  prosperity  under  the  rule  of  the  republic — 
and  present-day  facts  would  tend  to  substantiate  his  op- 
timism. F.  H.  L. 


THE  GREAT  MEADOW 

Elizabeth  £Madox  %oberts 

Miss  Roberts  is  a  poet,  at  least  she  writes  poetry  consid- 
ered good  by  many  critics,  and  in  this  novel  she  has  taken 
a  theme  which  others  might  have  treated  sentimentally  and 
romantically,  and  handled  it  poetically  and  even  meta- 
physically. The  plot  is  the  worn  out  one  of  a  young  girl's 
pioneer-day  struggle  for  life  and  happiness.  However,  it  is 
treated  in  such  a  charming  way  that  plot  is  forgotten  and 
the  interest  centers  around  the  character  development  of 
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Diony,  the  heroine,  who  goes  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
and  there  adapts  herself  to  new  conditions.  The  characters 
speak  the  old  pioneer  vernacular.  They  are  hardy,  sincere, 
likeable  people. 

Miss  Roberts  combines  beauty  and  intelligence  with  real- 
ity and  art.  She  is  careful  in  her  selection  of  words  and  de- 
tails, eminently  successful  in  acquiring  a  perfect  unity,  one 
might  say,  a  poetic  rhythm.  If  some  of  her  ideas  are  not 
new,  they  find  expression  in  a  new  and  pleasing  way.  Is  this 
the  way  it  feels  to  have  anger  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  creep 
into  the  heart?  "She  felt  the  hardness  that  stiffened  the 
flesh  about  her  eyes,  and  she  had  no  tears  now.  She  re- 
membered her  own  past  hurt  and  the  wound  she  had  re- 
ceived in  the  hut,  the  scar  that  lay  still  fresh  across  the  back 
of  her  head.  Her  life  was  cut  apart,  Berk  going,  and  into 
the  rent  poured  anger." 

Marion  Kent,  Duchesne  '32 

DE  SOTO  AND  THE  CONQUISTADORES 

By  Theodore  ■SMaynard 

Most  people  who  speak  of  Hernado  De  Soto  today  im- 
mediately, and  rightly,  at  once  connect  his  name  with  the 
finding  cf  the  Great  River,  the  Mississippi.  And  it  is  to  this 
discovery  alone  that  many  limit  his  great  achievements.  In 
reality  that  was  merely  the  final  accomplishment  of  the 
noble  Spanish  Conqueror. 

In  Theodore  Maynard's  biography,  the  fact  that  De  Soto 
has  never  received  the  credit  due  to  him  is  vividly  estab- 
lished by  a  detailed  review  of  the  Spaniard's  numerous  con- 
quests, including  those  prior  to  his  better  known  North 
American  invasion.  It  was  under  Pedrarias,  in  Panama, 
that  he  acquired  as  a  young  man  his  power  of  command 
and  developed  his  soldiership.  In  the  conquest  of  Peru  he 
was  subordinated  to  the  great  general,  Pizarro,  but  his  part 
in  this  great  conquest  was  never  overshadowed  by  that  of 
his  superior.  His  were  the  first  Christian  eyes  to  look  upon 
the  half-fabulous  Inca  chief,  Atahual- 
pa.  He  saw  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
gorgeous  in  gold,  and  the  convents  of 
the  heathen,  and  their  mosques  and 
bishops.  He  was  the  first  Christian  to 
climb  the  stupendous  mountains  of 
Peru.  The  range  of  his  conquests  was 
perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
commander,  ranging  from  Central 
America  to  Cuzco  and  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Since  De  Soto's  conquests  were  typi- 
'cal  of  those  of  all  Spanish  conquerors, 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Maynard's  work  re- 
veal the  inner  truth  about  the  Spanish 
adventurers.  Their  mainspring  was 
religion.  Every  expedition  included 
priests,  who  attempted  to  convert  the 
Indians.  This  missionary  work  seemed 
to  be  an  obligation.  The  missionary 
enthusiasm   was  never  lost,   but  was 


often  times  blotted  by  the  material  ambitions  of  the  con- 
querors. They  wanted  gold  and  they  would  inflict  inhuman 
tortures  upon  the  natives  who  declined  in  satisfying  their 
desire.  Therefore,  although  they  never  actually  forgot  their 
missionary  work,  the  business  of  conquest  gave  them  few 
opportunities  for  attempting  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Such  a  biography  as  this  one  of  Theodore  Maynard  can- 
not help  but  be  enjoyed  by  its  readers.  He  has  skillfully 
built  his  story  around  the  greatest  adventurers  of  all  time, 
namely:  De  Soto,  Balboa,  Ponce  De  Leon,  Pizarro,  and  the 
Conquistadores.  John  Dittrick. 

*     *     * 

LETTERS  TO  A  DOUBTER 

By  ''Paul  Claudel 
From  this  personal  correspondence  the  reader  is  given  a 
striking  view  of  the  lovable  character  that  is  Paul  Caudel, 
the  present  ambassador  of  France  at  Washington.  To  him, 
Jacques  Riviere,  steeped  in  uncertainty  and  even  denying 
the  Supreme  Existence,  lays  bare  all  his  disbelief.  With 
answers  decisive  in  crystal-clear  reasoning,  Paul  Claudel  de- 
stroys each  semblance  cf  proof  attempted  by  the  doubter. 
Yet  as  each  successive  letter  brings  new  questions,  the  patient 
friend  answers  with  a  kindly  touch,  dispelling  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  disbeliever.  The  first  letter  was  written  by 
Jacques  Riviere  when  Paul  Claudel  was  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  France  at  Tien-Tsin.  It  was  an  appeal  from 
Riviere,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  to  show  him  the  way  back 
to  Catholicism.  For  Jacques  Riviere  had  been  a  Catholic 
until  his  mother's  death,  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  The 
correspondence  covers  a  period  of  seven  years,  during  which 
Jacques  Riviere,  persevering  in  his  belief  that  "all  is  noth- 
ingness," clings  to  the  very  brink  of  the  chasm  of  darkness 
and  despair.  But  his  deep  humility,  which  causes  him  to 
continually  speak  of  the  "thorn  of  pride,"  helps  him  to 
gain  the  right  path.  In  one  of  his  letters  Jacques  tells  Paul 
Claudel  that  on  Christmas  morning  of  1913  (after  seven 
years) ,  he  has  found  his  way  back  to 
the  fold. 

Net  enly  are  Paul  Claudel's  admira- 
ble traits  cf  clear  reasoning  and  endless 
patience  shown,  but  the  divine  virtue  of 
forgiveness  is  also  proven  to  be  his.  The 
author's  complete  knowledge,  theologi- 
cal and  practical,  of  the  principles  of 
faith  which  he  sets  down  makes  the 
"Correspondence"  a  giant  bulwark  to 
Catholicism.  Moreover,  such  complete 
mastery  of  a  language  is  a  joy  to  wit- 
ness. One  can  easily  see  why  the 
Riviere-Claudel  letters  are  already  a 
classic  in  France. 

The  diction  and  content  of  this 
should  exert  a  powerful  appeal  to 
American  readers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  widely  read  in  this  coun- 
try. H.  K.  B. 
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Artificial   Faces 


'By  Martin  Higgins 


7/  Seems  Impossible  for  a  Man  to  Change  His 
Features  for  the  Better—  But  a  Woman!  The 
Author  s  Objection  is  that  Women  Will  Carry 
the  Change  to  the  Point  of  Disguise. 


It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  men  have  no  control  over 
their  physical  features,  insofar  as  changing  them  for 
the  better  is  concerned  at  least.  A  man  can  of  course, 
and  often  does,  grow  a  beard  or  a  mustache,  but  the  process 
is  one  of  concealment  not  of  alteration.  There  is  little  else 
he  can  do  to  change  the  face  which  was  issued  to  him  on  his 
entrance  into  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few 
instances  indeed  where  men  have  attempted  to  change  their 
faces. 

But  women — what  a  different  story!  Since  the  beginning 
of  time  females  have  been  developing  the  art  of  aiding  their 
beauty  with  make-up  and  other  gadgets.  From  Arabella 
Stoneaxe  to  Cleopatra  and  from  Cleopatra  to  Queen  Marie 
the  practice  has  been  going  on.  Today  a  woman  can  walk 
into  a  "beautie  shoppe"  and  after  four  or  five  hours  under 
the  skilled  hands  of  a  specialist,  emerge  with  what  is,  appar- 
ently, a  completely  new  face. 

During  the  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact 
with  almost  every  type  of  made  over  beauty  while  working 
as  night  cashier  at  a  downtown  eating  house.  Painted  ones 
fresh  from  the  dime  store  and  painted  ones  fresh  from  the 
beauty  parlor  flooded  the  place.  Whether  they  came  from 
the  Roseland  or  from  a  dinner  dance  they  were  all  alike  in 
that  they  were  painted  to  the  'nth  degree.  Pretty?  Yes, 
if  we  consider  only  the  contrast  of  brightly  painted  faces 
with  brightly  colored  gowns. 

There  are  women  who  are  old  enough  to  be  grandmoth- 
ers (God  have  mercy  on  anyone  so  bold  as  to  tell  them  so) 
made  up  to  represent — no,  we  can't  say  flaming  youth  with 
the  youthful  part  buried  beneath  so  many  autumns;  proba- 
bly "flaming  ancients"  would  be  appropriate.  A  woman 
like  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  man,  who,  because  of 
the  contempt  she  shows  him  each  time  he  speaks  out  of  turn 
and  the  disgusted  look  he  receives  each  time  he  does  some- 
thing not  considered  characteristic  of  the  four  hundred, 
must  be  the  lady's  husband.  He  doesn't  appear  to  be  even 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  out  in 
society  and  that  he  must  act  the  part  for  the  night  if  it 

kills  him.    He  is  usually  concerned  with  the  blankety 

stiff  shirt  which  cuts  his  throat  and  which  he  wears  at  peril 
of  the  disapproval  of  his  society  loving  spouse.    Then,  too, 


he  is  probably  thinking  of  the  bill  he  will  receive  from 
"Madame  Fixit"  for  the  renovating  job  on  the  wife's  beauty. 
This  expense  to  him  is  like  scattering  money  to  the  winds. 
He  knows  that  tomorrow  morning  will  see  the  bloom  off 
the  rose  definitely,  and  that  he  will  be  looking  at  the  same 
face  that  encountered  the  costly  treatment. 

'  I  'here  is  a  sudden  outbreak  of  shrill  voices,  and  in  prom- 
enades  a  party  of  the  high  school  set.  The  girls  in  this 
group  are  also  decorated  with  brilliant  coloring.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  they  "hold  their  paint"  better 
than  the  ancients  described  above.  At  that  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  wager  that  each  of  the  girls  in  the  last  party  will  stop 
for  a  few  minutes  before  reaching  home  and  remove  at  least 
the  heavy  outside  coat  of  paint  before  appearing  before  the 
parents. 

These  are  the  extremes:  the  ancient  and  the  high  school 
belle.  Not  all  of  them  over-emphasize  their  make-up,  but 
it  is  a  tendency  of  the  class.  Between  the  two  there  must 
be  the  happy  medium  after  which  both  are  striving.  It  is 
found,  I  believe,  in  the  girl  or  woman  who  has  had  some 
training  in  the  use  of  cosmetics,  and  who  realizes  how  absurd 
excessive  make-up  is.  She  uses  rouge  and  lip  stick  of  course, 
but  in  moderate  quantity  and  with  an  eye  to  producing  some 
kind  of  harmony  instead  of  violent  contrast.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  proper  shade  and  expert  application  of 
rouge  and  lip  stick  accentuates  natural  beauty.  But  how 
few  will  leave  well  enough  alone.  I  have  seen  a  girl  of  high 
school  age  appear  before  her  mother  with  excessive  make- 
up en,  only  to  have  her  mother  remove  the  heaviest  part 
of  it  in  the  presence  of  her  friends.  Embarrassing?  Of 
course,  but  the  girl  was  hardly  out  of  her  fond  parent's  sight 
when  out  came  the  cosmetics  and  a  coat  of  same,  heavier 
than  the  one  removed,  was  applied  to  the  exposed  features. 

Make-up  seems  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  women.  Per- 
haps it  is  some  instinct  which  leads  them  to  want  to  disguise 
themselves.  Probably,  however,  it  is  because  men,  who  say 
much  and  act  contrary  to  their  words,  are  attracted  by  make- 
up of  the  wildest  hue.  Make-up  is  among  us  for  all  time,  at 
least  until  enough  men  go  color  blind  to  make  it  not  worth 
while. 
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LITTLE  THINGS 

[Continued  from  Page  Six~\ 

The  girl  rode  on  and  Phil  and  Swede  started  across  the 
prairie.  At  a  little  distance  he  turned  and  looked  back.  At 
the  curve  in  the  road  the  girl  had  paused  and  now  when  she 
saw  him  turn,  waved  her  hand.     Phil  returned  the  saluta- 


tion. 


"It  looks  like  maybe  we've  landed  a  job,"  Phil  said  to 
Swede. 

"I  thought  we  was  goin'  to  Cainsville,"  Swede  protested. 

"Go  ahead,  Swede,  go  right  ahead,  don'  let  me  put  nothin' 
in  your  way,"  Phil  encouraged,  "but  I'm  gettin'  work  at 
Marlow's."  He  struck  the  reins  across  his  horse's  flank  and 
broke  into  song  as  the  horse  swung  to  a  lope. 

Cupper  was  finished  before  the  tired  riders  drew  up  at 
^  the  Marlow  gate,  but  they  were  given  a  hearty  welcome 
in  view  of  the  need  for  labor  during  threshing  season.  Mrs. 
Marlow  rekindled  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  range  and  re- 
heated the  coffee  and  fried  potatoes.  By  the  time  the  new- 
comers had  talked  business  with  Mr.  Marlow,  the  other 
men  had  bunked  for  the  night.  Phil  and  Swede  turned  in 
at  the  first  shed  and  retired  silently. 

The  next  morning  as  the  sun  rose  hot  over  the  eastern 
cliffs,  Phil  stood  at  the  gate  awaiting  the  call  for  breakfast. 
On  the  crest  of  the  mound  between  the  house  and  the  gully, 
a  mounted  rider  appeared,  paused  for  a  moment,  then  urged 
her  horse  into  a  gallop  and  did  not  slacken  the  speed  until 
she  drew  rein  at  the  gate. 

"Good  mornin,'  Miss ,"  Phil  paused  in  his  greeting. 

"Elizabeth  Ann  Keyes,"  the  girl  replied. 

"Good  mornin',  Miss  "Lizabeth  Ann  Keyes,"  Phil  smiled. 

"Good  mornin',"  'Lizabeth  Ann  replied,  and,  dismount- 
ing, left  her  horse  for  Phil  to  lead  into  the  yard  and  hurried 
into  the  house  to  help  with  the  breakfast. 

"Lizzie's  kinda  purty,  ain't  she?"  a  hollow  voice  at  his 
elbow  asked. 

"I  ain't  decided,"  Phil  replied,  "I  jest  can't  be  rushed, 
ya  know." 

"Oh,  cain't  ya?'  the  hollow  voiced  man  challenged,  "well 
Lizzie'll  rush  ya  aplenty,  stranger,  jest  aplenty." 

The  breakfast  gong  discouraged  any  further  conversa- 
tion on  this  point. 

Saturday  night  to  Calhoun  was  synonymous  with  the  word 
dance.  'Lizabeth  Ann  was  left  to  go  with  Phil.  Always.  It 
was  inevitable.  All  the  strangers  went  with  'Lizabeth  Ann 
— at  first.  She  was  pretty  and  she  was  witty,  but  she  didn't 
look  her  twenty-five  summers  and  one  winter,  and  her  des- 
perate hopes  did  not  show  in  her  grey  eyes. 

August  waned  into  September,  September  waned  into 
October,  and  the  Marlow's  hired  help  still  included  Phil 
and  Swede.    Evidently  'Lizabeth  Ann  had  not  rushed. 

'  I  'he  Marlow's  new  barn  was  completed  and  preparations 
for  the  barn  dance  were  well  under  way.  Phil  looked 
forward  to  this  evening.  'Lizabeth  Ann  had  promised  to 
allow  him  to  escort  her  to  her  own  home  instead  of  to  the 
Marlow  residence  as  previously.    He  visualized  the  journey 


home  across  the  prairie  under  the  soft  harvest  moon;  the 
pause  on  the  crest  of  the  little  mound;  the  shadows  of  the 
tree-girded  valley. 

The  red  harvest  moon  hung  low  over  the  prairie  as  Phil 
and  'Lizabeth  Ann  started  for  home.  At  the  crest  of  the 
little  mound  the  contemplated  pause  occurred.  Phil  drew 
his  horse  close  to  'Lizabeth  Ann's  and  placed  his  hand  over 
hers. 

"I  love  the  harvest  moon,  don't  you,  Phil?"  she  asked. 

"Very  much,"  Phil  said. 

"It  makes  me  think  of  June  and — "  'Lizabeth  Ann's  voice 
trailed  off  into  silence. 

"And  what?"  Phil  prompted  her. 

"And  weddings.  Doesn't  it  remind  you  of  that,  Phil?" 
'Lizabeth  Ann  turned  toward  Phil,  breathlessly  expectant. 

"Oh,  sort  of,"  Phil  replied.  He  dropped  'Lizabeth  Ann's 
hand  and  took  up  the  reins.  They  made  no  pause  in  the 
shadows  by  the  gully. 

/^\  n  the  road  back  Phil  did  not  loiter.  He  urged  his 
^^  horse  into  a  fast  trot  almost  all  the  way.  He  drew  up 
at  the  Marlow  gate  as  dawn  broke  in  the  east.  Dismounting 
quietly,  he  dropped  his  horse's  reins  over  its  head  and  opened 
the  gate  carefully.  He  entered  the  first  shed  of  bunks  and 
gently  shook  Swede's  shoulders.  Swede  mumbled  and 
groaned  and  finally  opened  his  eyes  to  see  Phil  bending  over 
him,  a  silencing  forefinger  on  his  lips.  Phil  whispered  into 
his  ear: 

"Come  on  Swede,  let's  get  goin'." 

Without  comment,  Swede  climbed  from  the  bunk  and 
hurriedly  dressed.  When  he  emerged  from  the  shed,  Phil 
was  waiting  at  the  gate  with  both  horses.  Swede  mounted 
and  followed  out  into  the  road. 

"We  can  make  Cainsville  by  noon,  don't  you  think?" 
Phil  asked. 

"Uh-huh,"  Swede  agreed. 

The  riders  had  traveled  a  good  distance  before  the  sun 
finally  topped  the  ridge  of  the  eastern  hills,  and  flooded  the 
prairie  with  its  mellowed  rose.  The  frost-bitten  leaves 
rustled  in  the  morning  breeze  and  fell  in  a  rainbow  shower. 
Phil  flicked  one  that  lodged  on  his  horse's  mane. 

"You  know,  I've  told  ya,  Swede,  how  it's  funny  the  way 
little  things'll  twist  your  plans  all  outta  shape,"  Phil  be- 
gan his  reminiscences. 

"Uh-huh,"  Swede  replied. 

"Well,"  Phil  continued,  "us  leavin'  Marlow's  sudden  like 
this  is  kinda  funny;  but  I  jest  cant  be  rushed,  ya  know, 
Swede,  I  jest  can't  be  rushed." 


CHICKEN  FEED 

[Continued  \rom  Page  Seven^ 

"That's  grit,"  he  said,  but  he  didn't  mention  the  diet 
again. 

heard  Bill  prowling  around  during  the  night  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter.    "There's  a  coyote  out  there, 
and  I'm  afraid  he'll  get  at  the  chickens." 
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I  told  him  to  damn  the  coyote  and  come  to  bed  and  stop 
keeping  decent  people  awake.  I  woke  up  later  and  could 
heard  a  distant  moaning  howl,  and  in  the  morning  four  of 
the  chickens  were  gone.  Bill  bought  an  old  double-barreled 
shotgun  from  a  peddler. 

I  got  one  peck  on  my  hand  that  day  and  Bill  got  two. 
One  of  the  eggs  he  cooked  for  supper  was  bad;  it  happened 
to  be  his.  When  we  were  sitting  around  the  table,  I  opened 
one  of  the  chicken  books.  Some  of  the  pages  were  missing 
and  I  asked  Bill  about  them. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  needed  some  paper  to  start  the  fire." 

He  did  not  look  at  me  for  a  long  time. 

He  awakened  me  again  that  night,  shaking  my  shoulder. 
He  was  standing  over  the  bed  in  the  darkness. 

"Jim,  wake  up.  Somebody's  after  the  chickens.  Wake 
up." 

I  told  him  that  I  wasn't  asleep. 

"Shut  up,"  he  said.  "Somebody's  after  the  chickens." 

"Yes,  I  know.     I  hope  they  get  them." 

Nevertheless,  I  got  up.  Bill  was  crouching  by  the  win- 
dow, squinting  down  the  shadowy  barrel  of  the  gun.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  with  it  for  I  could  hear  the  hammer  click- 
down  as  he  pulled  the  trigger.  As  I  knelt  beside  him,  he 
asked  me  to  get  a  light. 

I  had  turned  to  light  a  match,  when  there  came  an  awful 
explosion  in  the  room.  Bills  yell,  my  yelp,  flying  plaster, 
and  powder  smoke,  all  blended  into  one.  Then  everything 
was  quiet,  except  for  a  rapidly  diminishing  sputter  of  an 
automobile  engine.     Finally  I  called: 

"Bill,  are  you  there?" 

"Don't  ask  such  silly  questions.    Sure  I'm  here." 

"What  happened?" 

"Didn't  it  sound  to  you  like  the  gun  went  off?" 

There  was  a  glow  in  the  wall. 

"Look,  the  wall's  on  fire!" 

"Do  you  think  I'm  blind?" 

"No,  but  you're  the  next  thing  to  it." 

We  put  out  the  blaze,  and  then  went  to  see  what  the 
thieves  had  made  away  with. 

'  I  "he  shed  door  was  open;  we  entered.  Bill  threw  the  light 
of  the  lantern  on  the  roosts.  They  were  bare.  He 
threw  the  light  around  the  corners  of  the  shed.  There 
wasn't  a  chicken  in  the  place.  The  lantern  sputtered,  it 
was  running  out  of  oil;  Bill  shook  it  and  looked  up. 

"Well,"  he  said.    "That's  that." 

I  agreed. 

As  we  left  the  building,  Bill  stumbled  and  pushed  the 
door  against  the  wall.  A  protesting  squawk,  and  Bill  pulled 
it  around.    Behind  it  huddled  a  wild-eyed  fowl. 

"Fried  chicken?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

Bill  was  just  licking  the  last  of  a  wishbone,  when  I  saw 
him  push  his  plate  acide  to  see  something  printed  on  the 
newspaper  under  it.  He  read,  then  looked  up.  There  was 
something  calculating  in  that  look. 

"Jim.  It  says  here  that  a  man  can  start  a  fur  ranch  with 
ten  rabbits  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  have — " 


THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  A  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

[Continued  from  Page  Nine~\ 
tive  power  of  the  nation.  An  example:  In  a  year  not 
so  recent,  but  the  most  recent  for  which  records  were  avail- 
able, the  state  of  Massachusetts  gave  its  citizens  an  average 
of  seven  years'  schooling.  These  of  the  whole  United 
States  received  an  average  of  four  and  four-tenths  years' 
schooling,  and  the  state  of  Tennessee  gave  its  citizens  an 
average  of  three  years'  schooling.  The  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts produced,  per  capita,  $260  per  year;  those  of  the 
United  States  produced,  per  capuita,  $170  per  year;  and 
these  of  Tennessee  produced,  per  capita,  $116  per  year. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  productive  power  varies  directly 
with  the  amount  of  education  received  by  the  producers. 

"Oducation  is  not  a  charity,  but  is  one  of  the  best  paying 
investments  possible.  In  that  same  year  of  which  I 
spoke,  Massachusetts  spent  $13,889,838,  or  $38.55  per  pupil, 
on  education.  Tennessee  spent  $1,628,313,  or  $4.68  per 
pupil,  during  the  same  year.  During  that  time  Massachu- 
setts citizens  produced  on  the  average  cf  $144  each  more 
than  did  Tennessee  citizens,  or  a  total  of  $403,969,824  more 
than  Tennessee.  Now,  if  Massachusetts  gives  twelve  mil- 
lion dollars  more  to  schools  than  Tennessee  does,  and  her 
better  educated  citizens  produce  403  million  dollars  more 
per  year,  how  much  profit  does  that  state  make  en  its  in- 
vestment in  education? 

Horace  Mann  had  vividly  pictured  the  power  cf  educa- 
tion, when  he  said:  "The  savage  can  fasten  only  a  dozen 
pounds  on  his  back  and  swim  across  the  river.  When  he  is 
educated  enough  to  make  an  axe,  fell  a  tree,  and  build  a 
raft,  he  can  carry  many  times  a  dozen  pounds.  As  soon  as 
he  learns  to  rip  logs  into  boards  and  make  a  boat,  he  mul- 
tiplies his  power  a  hundredfold;  and  when  to  this  he  adds 
mathematics,  chemistry,  physics  and  other  modern  sciences, 
he  can  produce  the  monster  steel  leviathans  that  defy  wind, 
storm  and  distance,  and  bear  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  burdens  a  million-fold  greater  than  the  uneducated 
savage  could  carry  across  the  narrow  river." 

Education,  moreover,  is  the  surest  means  to  individual 
success.  An  investigation,  by  W.  W.  Smith,  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  enjoyed  by  the  8,000  persons  mentioned 
in  a  certain  issue  of  Who's  Who  in  America,  brought  out 
the  following  facts: 

"Out  of  nearly  five  million  uneducated  men  and  women 
in  America,  only  thirty-one  have  been  sufficiently  successful 
in  any  kind  of  work  to  obtain  a  place  among  the  8,000 
leaders  catalogued  in  this  bock.  Out  of  thirty-three  million 
people  with  as  much  as  a  common  school  education,  808  were 
able  to  win  a  place  on  the  list.  While  out  of  only  two  mil- 
lion with  high  school  training,  1,245  have  manifested  this 
marked  efficiency,  and  out  of  one  million  with  college  or 
university  training,  5,768  have  merited  this  distinction. 

"That  is  to  say,  only  one  child  in  150,000  has  been  able 
in  America,  without  education,  to  become  a  notable  factor 
in  the  progress  of  the  state,  while  the  children  with  common 
school  education  have,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  accom- 
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plished  this  four  times  as  often;  those  with  high  school 
education,  eighty-seven  times  as  often,  and  those  with  col- 
lege training,  800  times  as  often." 

TI>  ut  let  us  get  back  to  the  money  side  of  it.  We  Ameri- 
cans  are  interested  in  fame  and  renown,  it  is  true,  but 
if  we  can  believe  our  European  critics,  we  look  to  the  dollar 
first  and  foremost.  In  that  respect,  this  question  of  educa- 
tion permits  but  one  answer.  Because  every  day  spent 
in  schools  pays  the  student  nine  dollars.  And  here  is  the 
proof: 

Uneducated  laborers  earn  on  the  average  of  $800  a  year 
for  forty  years,  a  total  of  $32,000.  High  school  graduates 
earn  en  the  average  $1,300  a  year  for  forty  years,  a  total  of 
$52,000.  This  education  required  twelve  years  of  school  of 
180  days  each.  If  2,160  days  in  school  add  $20,000  to  the 
income  for  life,  then  each  day  adds  $9.02.  The  child  who 
stays  out  of  school  to  earn  less  than  $9.00  a  day  is  losing 
money,  not  making  money.  Similarly,  the  comparative 
figures  for  graduates  of  a  college  or  university  show  an  even 
greater  difference  in  average  earnings,  and  consequently 
prove  that  in  the  cold,  practical,  calculating  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  the  best  possible  investment  is  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  few  parents,  or  even  young  men  and  women 
of  high  school  and  college  age,  who  will  dispute  that.  We 
Americans  are  knowing  enough  in  the  field  of  wage-earn- 
ing to  realize  that  the  educated  worker  is  a  long  step  ahead 
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of  the  uneducated  one.  The  problem  seldom  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  inability  to  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
an  education  but  it  often  becomes  one  of  the  foregoing  that 
education  because  of  sheer  necessity.  Something  else,  ap- 
parently, is  more  important  and  must  come  first;  hence  the 
matter  of  education  is  postponed  indefinitely  or,  as  the  com- 
mon excuse  has  it,  "until  better  times  come." 

In  the  middle  west,  this  year,  many  boys  and  girls  will 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  an  education  because  of  the 
economic  and  agricultural  depression.  Parents  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  farms  will  decide  that  while  the  times  are  as  hard 
as  at  present  they  need  the  children  too  much  at. home  to 
allow  them  to  spend  four  years  at  a  college  or  university. 
Consequently  these  young  men  and  women  are  going  to 
work,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  they  will  be  losing  money. 

'  I  'he  facts  and  figures  I  have  just  quoted  should  prove 
that  now,  in  the  midst  of  this  depression,  is  the  most 
opportune  and  necessary  time  of  all  to  furnish  the  youth 
of  the  middle  west  with  an  education.  Economic  crises,  bus- 
iness and  agricultural  depressions  have  occurred  regularly 
since  the  founding  of  this  country,  and  will  continue  to 
occur,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  until  the  millenium.  And  in 
each  of  these  periods  of  depression,  unemployment  results. 
It  is  always  the  uneducated  laborer  who  feels  the  first  blow 
of  the  axe;  the  men  who  are  not  equipped,  who  are  not 
specialists,  who  are  not  indispensable;  they  are  always  the 
first  to  go.  It  is  true  that  to  permit  a  bey  or  girl  to  go  to 
college,  even  though  that  boy  or  girl  shoulders  the  financial 
burden  of  that  education,  means  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  And  it  is  often  particularly  hard  to  make  sac- 
rifices at  the  time  when  they  are  most  necessary.  When 
some  crops  have  failed  utterly  and  others  have  come  in  too 
abundantly;  when  last  year's  surplus  cannot  be  sold,  even 
to  a  munificent  farm  board;  and  when  the  market  on  mid- 
western  products  has  dropped  appallingly,  surely  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  see  a  young  man  or  woman  leave  home 
to  spend  four  years  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  even 
though  we  know  that  those  four  years  will  pay  rich  divi- 
dends in  later  life.  Therein  lies  the  test.  The  testimony  of 
past  years  has  proved  conclusively  the  great  money  value  of 
an  education;  the  foresightedness  of  the  mid-western  people 
and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  will  prove  the  deciding 
factors  in  each  individual  case. 


DONN  BYRNE  AND  ROMANCE 

[Continued  from  Page  Eleven'] 

In  the  Lord's  time  it  was  death  to  speak,  against  the  Temple. 
It  was  death  today." 

In  "Crusade,"  moreover,  come  to  us  rousing  accounts  of 
desert  fights,  and  political  intrigue,  and  guerilla  war  against 
the  Saracens.  It  is  a  true  historical  novel,  of  literary  power 
without  ponderousness. 

'  I  'he  same  romantic  spirit  and  splendid  style  pervades  all 
of  Donn  Byrne's  novels,  his  rousing  story  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars  entitled  "Field  of  Honor"    (which  he  con- 
sidered his  best) ,  his  quaint,  refreshing  tales  of  Ireland, 
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"Blind  Raftery"  and  "Hangman's  House,"  and  "The  Wind 
Bloweth,"  his  one  story  of  the  sea.  Skill  at  arrangement 
and  proportion,  of  all  literary  qualities  the  most  experien- 
tial and  refractory,  would  have  come,  critics  agree,  to  Donn 
Byrne  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Style  and  vigor  and 
humor  and  fascination  were  already  his  tools  at  hand.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  opening  of  his  career,  our  young  Irishman 
exhibited  such  merit  that  he  has  already  won  the  title  of 
"genius,"  what  brilliant  achievements  might  we  not  have 
expected  of  him  had  a  long  life  permitted  his  ability  to 
ripen  into  full  maturity! 

Most  books  furnish  reflections,  however  vague  and  in- 
direct, of  the  characters  of  men  who  write  them.  In  the  life 
and  stories  of  Donn  Byrne  there  is  no  little  harmony.  He 
was,  his  friends  tell  us,  of  an  enterprising  nature  but  sensi- 
tive and  somewhat  bashful,  displaying  none  of  the  usual 
writer's  predilection  for  ceaseless  photography.  In  every 
page  of  his  novels  we  find  testimony  to  his  erudition;  history 
and  the  classics,  myth  and  legend — with  all  these  he  was 
intimate,  as  well  he  might  be,  for  he  studied  at  Dublin, 
Leipzig  and  the  Sorbonne;  a  journey  to  Syria  and  Palestine 
gave  him  the  profound  topographical  knowledge  so  notice- 
able in  "Crusade"  and  "Brother  Saul."  Although  he  was 
discharged  with  amazing  rapidity  from  a  number  of  eastern 
newspapers  he  was  selected  for  the  staff  of  the  New  Cen- 
tury Dictionary.  An  inordinate  fondness  for  poker  was 
offset  in  our  young  story-teller  by  a  virulent  antipathy  to- 
ward some  editors.  But  bristling  out  of  every  story  of 
Byrne's  is  his  passionate  love  for  Ireland  and  appreciation 
of  her  beauties,  a  characteristic  not  at  all  unusual  seeing 
that  he  was  born  of  Irish  parents  in  the  extremely  Irish  city 
of  New  York.  Even  the  death  of  Donn  Byrne  was  one 
which,  we  can  imagine,  the  author  of  "Crusade"  would  have 
chosen;  while  speeding  along  a  coast  road  in  Cork  the  car 
he  was  driving  was  hurled  by  a  broken  steering  gear  over 
a  seawall  into  the  ocean — a  startling  and  premature  demise, 
an  irreparable  blow  to  literature — but  not  such  a  bad  end 
after  all,  with  the  Irish  wind  whipping  about  his  head  and 
in  his  ears  the  booming  of  the  Irish  sea,  dying  in  which  is 
bettered  only  by  living  beside  it! 


DIFFERENT 

[Continued  from  Page  Fourteen] 

gave  notice  of  the  type  of  business  transacted  within.  Mor- 
rison's arrival  in  this  office  was  greeted  by  the  profuse  shak- 
ing of  his  hand  by  an  individual  who  looked  much  too  pros- 
perous to  fit  into  the  dingy  surroundings. 

"Well,  Morrison,  have  you  decided  to  give  up  being  a 
fool  and  come  around  to  our  terms?"  inquired  this  in- 
dividual. 

"I  have,"  replied  Morrison,  "and  let's  not  waste  words  in 
getting  this  business  over.    What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"XTothing  more  than  what  I  have  already  explained  to 
you.   We  need  you  with  your  pull  with  the  authori- 
ties and  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  keep  our  men  out  of 
trouble  in  any  way  you  can.     We've  got  a  lot  of  the  boys 


fixed,  but  we  can't  reach  them  all  directly  and  we  have  to 
have  you  to  get  them  for  us.  You  see,  some  of  our  little 
fellows  get  caught  with  the  booze  and  are  brought  up  for 
transportation  of  the  stuff.  Some  young  junior  prosecuting 
attorney  gets  the  case.  If  he  pushes  it  too  hard  it  may  de- 
velop trouble  for  the  whole  outfit  and  cause  a  mess.  Do 
you  get  what  I  mean?" 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  Morrison.  "I'm  to  use  the  name  I 
have  built  up  honestly  to  swing  some  ycung  lawyers  around 
who  are  anxious  to  secure  my  favor.  In  other  words,  I  am 
to  convert  my  reputation  for  giving  sound  advice  to  your 
means." 

"Well,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  I  guess  that's  about  it. 
But  say,  Morrison,  you  talk  like  a  preacher.  Better  men 
than  you  are  in  the  racket  and  they  don't  think  it  too  bad 
to  get  the  money  we  pay  them." 

"I'm  not  discussing  ethics  with  you,  Foller.  If  that  is  all 
we  will  close  the  arrangements.  I  suppose  I  will  get  instruc- 
tions from  you  when  you  need  me." 

If  Morrison  felt  relieved  by  making  the  decision  that 
had  hung  over  him  for  so  long,  he  gave  no  indication  of  it 
when  he  left  the  office.  The  slump  in  his  shoulders  was 
still  there  as  if  one  load  was  lifted  from  them  only  to  be 
weighted  down  by  another.  He  returned  to  his  office  still 
feeling  withdrawn  and  different  from  his  associates  who 
were  now  even  more  different  than  he  was.  They  were 
honest.    He  was  mixing  his  fingers  in  dishonesty.   His  only 
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consolation  was  that  outwardly  he  was  still  the  same  to  his 
friends.    His  life  would  not  be  changed. 

'The  first  call  from  Foller  came  within  the  week.  A  leg 
man  for  the  bootleggers  had  been  caught  with  some 
liquor  in  his  possession.  The  case  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  junior  prosecuting  attorney  who  was  a  friend  of  Mar- 
rison.  Morrison's  job  was  to  bring  the  fellow  around  so  as 
to  get  the  case  dismissed  or  off  without  complications.  By 
putting  the  soft  pedal  on  some  of  the  evidence  the  affair 
could  be  squelched  and  go  no  further. 

Morrison  found  the  opportunity  of  approaching  young 
Clark  at  a  dinner  party.  The  subject  was  uppermost  in  the 
young  man's  mind  so  it  was  easily  introduced. 

"I  see  you  have  the  Vasco  case,"  began  Morrison. 

"Yes.  The  same  old  thing,  fellow  caught  with  the  stuff 
on  him.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  bear  down  on  the  evidence 
and  the  fellow  will  go  up.  He  may  even  squawk  and  we 
will  get  seme  of  the  boys  higher  up." 

"I  understand  that  this  fellow  Vasco  has  a  large  family 
and  a  sick  wife.  I  feel  sorry  for  fellows  like  that.  Not 
really  their  fault,  you  knew.  They  are  only  the  tools  cf  the 
big  fellows.  In  fact,  Clark,  I  have  taken  a  particular  in- 
terest in  this  fellow.  He  seems  to  be  a  decent  sort  of  a  man. 
I  think  it  is  his  first  offense.  You  know,  Clark,  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney  has  to  be  human  lots  of  times  besides  being 
patriotic.  Frankly,  I  should  like  to  see  Vasco  get  off 
easily." 

"You  talk  like  Rogers  did  when  I  had  the  Bartley  case," 
said  Clark.  "I  couldn't  see  what  a  lawyer  as  big  as  Rogers 
was  finding  to  interest  him  in  that  case." 

"The  older  we  grow  the  more  queer  we  get  sometimes, 
you  know,"  returned  Morrison.  "I  would  like  to  see  you 
handle  this  case  in  a  human  manner,  Clark.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  Don't  be  too  anxious  to  stress  all  the  evi- 
dence." 

Young  Clark  was  ambitious.  He  recognized  that  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  the  favor  of  a  lawyer  in  Morrison's 
position  was  worth  more  than  winning  a  small  case.  There- 
fore, the  Vasco  case  was  dismissed. 

Phe  mention  of  Rogers  in  connection  with  the  Bartley 
■*•  case  struck  Morrison  as  queer.  Rogers  was  in  the  same 
set  as  Morrison,  belonged  to  the  same  club.  Rogers  had 
two  girls  away  at  school. 

A  few  days  later  Morrison  was  talking  to  Rogers. 

"Clark  tells  me  that  you  were  quite  interested  in  the 
Vasco  case,"  said  Rogers. 

"Oh,  yes;  sort  of  felt  sorry  for  the  fellow,"  replied  Mor- 
rison. 

"Come  on,  Morrison,"  laughed  Rogers,  "Feller  told  me 
you  had  come  around.  Partners  in  crime,  you  know,  no 
secrets." 

For  a  moment  Morrison  thought  that  Rogers  was  at- 
tempting to  have  a  little  fun  at  his  expense  and  then  he  re- 
membered what  Clark  had  told  him. 


"It's  true,  Rogers.  I  couldn't  stand  the  gaff.  But  I'm 
sick  of  it  already.  I  tell  you,  I  absolutely  had  to  do  some- 
thing.   But  you,  what  are  you  doing  in  it,  too?" 

"The  same  thing  you  are,"  replied  Rogers.  "Trying  to 
make  ends  meet.  Where  do  you  think  I  get  the  money  to 
stand  the  pace  we  have  to  live?  Do  you  think  my  practice 
nets  me  enough  to  live  in  the  house  I  do,  buy  the  cars  I  do, 
and  dress  my  wife  the  way  she  has  to  be  dressed.  Why, 
man,  you  talk  like  you  are  the  only  one  in  this  trouble.  Do 
you  think  Jackson,  Simpson  and  Manning  own  a  mint?  I 
should  say  net.     They  are  using  their  heads,  too." 

"Jackscn  and  Manning  in  it,  too?  And  Simpson  of  the 
First  National?" 

Morrison  said  this  as  if  every  word  dug  deep  down  in 
him,  tearing  something  loose,  clearing  his  head  and  leaving 
him  weak. 

"Don't  be  a  foci,  Morrison.  A  let  of  us  have  to  do  things 
like  this.  I  could  name  you  a  dozen  men  right  in  our  own 
club  that  think  nothing  of  using  their  brains  a  little  on  the 
side.    They  have  to  do  it." 

"\  /foRRisoN  left  Rogers  with  his  mind  in  a  whirl.  Every- 
thing  seemed  to  be  crashing  down  about  his  ears.  His 
whole  scheme  of  things  was  changed.  His  mind  was  group- 
ing new.  He  was  seeing  down  to  realities.  His  own  prob- 
lems seemed  diminished  in  the  whole  scope  of  things  that 
he  cculd  now  visualize. 

It  was  easier  for  him  to  make  a  decision  now,  for  this 
decision  was  of  another  kind.  The  road  now  was  straight 
before  him.  He  could  talk  to  his  wife  plainly  now.  And 
because  his  wife  had  net  forgotten  those  years  when  things 
were  not  so  easy  she  could  understand. 

With  Jane  and  Robert  now  at  home  attending  the  uni- 
versity in  the  city  and  with  the  family  living  comfortably 
in  a  smaller  home,  John  Morrison  found  that  he  truly  was 
individual.  The  conventions  that  had  bound  him  and 
molded  him  into  a  pattern  of  the  same  cut  as  his  own  little 
group  no  longer  held  him.  He  was  different.  He  was 
himself. 


Candles  of  the  Congress 

We  saw  but  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
Held  in  the  hand  of  a  man; 
But  He  saw  the  gleam  of  the  human  soul, 
As  it  burned  so  noble  and  grand. 

We  saw  but  the  flicker  of  the  flame 
As  it  feebly  fought  in  the  wind; 
But  He  saw  the  waging  battle  of  life 
And  the  souls  besieged  by  sin. 

We  saw  but  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
Looking  down  from  above; 
But  He  saw  the  triumphant  happy  throngs 
Whose  hearts  beat  high  with  love. 

Margaret  M.  Timlin 
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ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN 

[Continued  from  Page  Fijteen] 

For  the  life  of  her,  Diane  could  not  think  of  a  thing  to 
say.  She  just  sat  where  she  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the 
daisies,  and  stared  up  into  the  kind  eyes  above  her. 

"Let  me  help  you  up,"  said  the  man,  solicitingly. 

A  nd  then,  to  Diane's  horror,  she  found  she  had  sprained 
■*■  ^  her  ankle.  Her  little  accident  had  come  to  more  than 
she  had  bargained  for.  She  blanched  with  pain,  in  her 
effort  to  rise. 

"I've  sprained  my  ankle!"  she  cried. 

The  stranger  said  nothing,  but  gathered  her  once  more 
in  his  strong  arms  and  started  again  for  the  brook.  This 
time,  however,  he  reached  it  in  safety. 

Setting  Diane  down  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  he  filled 
his  battered  hat  with  water. 

"You  had  better  let  me  bind  that  ankle  for  you,  Miss," 
he  said. 

"All  right,  go  ahead,"  mumbled  Diane,  painfully. 

He  went  about  his  work  with  such  precision  that  Diane 
finally  remarked,  "You  are  quite  an  expert  at  binding 
ankles.    Do  you  make  a  practice  of  this  sort  of  thing?" 

"Well,  yes  I  do.  I  profess  to  be  a  doctor,  when  I  am  not 
on  a  vacation." 

"Don't  tell  me  you  are  Doctor  James  Borden,  who  came 
up  to  our  neck  of  the  woods  for  the  summer?"  cried  Diane. 

"Would  you  be  terribly  disappointed  if  I  told  you  that  I 
was  that  very  individual?"  laughed  the  young  doctor. 

"I  guess  not,"  sighed  Diane.  "I  have  been  wanting  to 
meet  that  famous  person  for  some  time.  My,  aren't  I  lucky 
to  have  met  you?" 

"Maybe  you  could  give  me  a  little  luck  and  tell  me  who 
you  are." 

"I'm  only  Diane  Hunter.    Live  up  on  the  big  hill." 

"Not  Judge  Hunter's  daughter." 

"The  very  one.  Do  you  know  my  Daddy?"  asked  Diane. 

"Rather.  He  and  my  Uncle  Jack  went  to  school  togeth- 
er. I  live  with  Uncle  Jack  and  your  Dad  comes  up  every 
now  and  then  to  see  him,  that  is,  when  the  Judge  is  in  Wash- 
ington. But  say,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  invited  to  a  dance 
at  your  home  tonight,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Oh,  good  heavens,"  cried  Diane.  "I  forgot  all  about 
that  dance.  Mother  did  mention  that  she  had  invited  you. 
I  was  all  prepared  to  have  some  nice  dances  with  Dr.  Bor- 
den, too.    And  now  this  nasty  old  ankle  spoils  everything." 

"Well,  I  don't  dance,  you  know,  Miss  Hunter,  so  I'll 
come  up  and  amuse  you  this  evening,  if  you  wish." 

"If  I  wish?"  laughed  Diane.  "I'll  say  I  do,  and  you 
needn't  call  me  Miss  Hunter.  Accidents  bring  people  close 
together.  Let's  forget  convention,  and  from  now  on  I'm 
just  Diane  to  you." 

"Thank  heavens  you  said  that,  Diane,"  cried  the  delighted 
Doctor  Jim,  little  thinking  that  he  was  speaking  to  the 
future  Mrs.  Borden. 


GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS 

[Continued  from  Page  Nineteen^ 

the  morning  that  held  the  embryos  of  new  ideas.  He  gives 
us  the  philosophy  of  skepticism:  "Doth  any  feign  there  is 
a  God  in  heaven?  There  is  none,  none!" — using  gods  and 
God  interchangeably — the  unknown  forces  which  shape  or 
destroy  a  man's  life.  And  with  this  philosophy  goes  the 
strange  and  stirring  sadness  that  reveals  the  groping  of 
active  minds  in  a  sea  of  darkness: 

"And  whatever  far-off  state  there  be, 
Dearer  than  Life  to  mortality, 
The  hand  of  the  Dark  hath  hold  thereof 
And  mist  is  under  and  mist  above." 

The  beauty  of  this  man's  words  cast  a  web  of  enchant- 
ment about  his  tragic,  pessimistic  outlook.  One  is  trapped 
into  admiring  him,  in  spite  of  his  attitude.  I  say  "trapped" 
because  if  one  is  essentially  a  lover  of  sunlight  and  joy,  like 
the  earliest  Greeks,  it  is  hard  to  accept  the  philosophy  of 
pessimism  with  any  great  alacrity. 

HPhis  hidden  gloom,  which  is  fundamentally  a  Latin  qual- 
■*■  ity  rather  than  Greek,  was  very  artistically  revealed  in  a 
recent  Vitaphone  production  of  "Romance,"  wherein  Garbo 
interprets  poignantly  the  infinitely  sad  philosophy  of  Rita 
Cavalini,  opera  star  and  heroine  of  the  story.  The  actress 
makes  it  a  work  or  art,  because  it  is  truth  artistically  and 
beautifully  told.  And  truth,  so  related,  is  the  very  keynote 
of  Homer,  Sophocles  and  many  another  of  the  Greek  poets. 

"Love  is  only  a  little  light  in  all  this  darkness,"  and  hap- 
piness comes  in  a  fleeting  moment  of  the  present  that  should 
be  gratefully  and  eagerly  clutched,  because  tomorrow  is  a 
long  way  off.  And  when  tomorrow  comes,  today  has  turned 
into  a  dead,  crushed  flower  whose  fragrance  still  lingers — 
sadly  and  wistfully. 

This  is  given  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  ancient  phil- 
osophy. 

Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Socrates  are  united  in  my  thoughts, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  minds  of  many  others.  In  justice 
to  Socrates,  one  must  speak  of  him  first,  since  he  was  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  other  two  great  thinkers  built 
their  own  immortality.  At  the  age  of  ten  I  ran  across  that 
oft  quoted  saying,  which  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  origi- 
nated, and  the  great  Socrates  often  reiterated:  "Know 
Thyself."  I  wondered  why  it  remained  so  persistently  with 
me,  and  came  back  as  a  sort  of  challenge  throughout  all  the 
years  since.  It  profoundly  impressed  me,  and  finally  brought 
the  realization  that  nothing  we  think,  or  do  as  a  result  of 
our  thoughts,  should  go  without  our  trying  to  fathom  the 
motives  and  lines  of  reasonang  that  led  to  it.  It  seems,  too, 
that  there  is  not  true  philosophy  where  one  has  failed  to  in- 
vestigate the  processes  of  the  mind  producing  that  philos- 
ophy. It  remains  now  for  the  beginning  student  to  enter 
deeper  into  a  study  of  Socrates  before  speaking  of  the  wealth 
of  ideas  which  he  plowed  up  for  speculation. 

I  first  met  with  the  excellence  of  Plato's  writing  and 
thoughts  in  a  translation  of  the  Republic.     It  opens  fields 
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of  thought  which  holds  the  reader  fascinated  for  hours 
while  he  reads,  and  for  weeks  after  he  concludes  it.  The 
essence  of  a  great  part  of  that  work  seemed  lodged  in  the 
well  known  discussion  of  education:  "Education  does  not 
infuse  or  generate  a  new  principle,  it  only  guides  and  directs 
a  principle  already  in  existence."  It  is  a  cultivation  of  the 
latent  talents  and  abilities  within  the  student.  Adding  to 
this,  Huxley's  theory  of  a  liberal  education,  one  would  have 
a  fine,  well-rounded  idea  of  what  education  is. 


T 


he  ideal  state  which  Plato  pictures  is  the  dream  of  all 
men  who  love  mankind,  and  desire  "justice"  for  it,  as 
well  as  happiness.  It  sounds  similar  to  communism;  each 
and  every  person  doing  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted, 
and  getting  just  compensation  for  his  labor;  the  governing 
by  those  intellectually  most  capable  for  that  position. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  but  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect  which  Plato  upheld.  "Until  phil- 
osophers are  kings,  or  kings  and  princes  of  this  world  have 
the  spirit  and  power  of  philosophy,  and  wisdom  and  politi- 
cal leadership  meet  in  the  same  man — cities  will  never  cease 
from  ill,  nor  the  human  race."  Thus  we  have,  as  one  writer 
said  of  Joseph  Conrad,  a  "puissant  reveur"  in  Plato,  and 
one  who  is  worthy  of  detailed  study. 

Aristotle  brought  the  high  noon  of  the  day  which  saw 
reason,  its  convictions,  and  fearless  philosophy  dawn  for 
the  further  enlightment  of  mankind.  But  since  he  is  the 
cold,  unpoetic  logician  that  his  work  reveals  him,  much  of 
his  appeal  is  lost.  When  a  Greek  fails  to  make  a  thing 
poetic,  as  well  as  philosophical,  one  has  a  sense  of  being 
denied  something  which  one  has  a  right  to  expect  of  that 
great  race  of  beauty  lovers.  There  is  nothing  reserved  about 
his  frank  declaration  that  "we  choose  happiness  for  itself, 
and  never  with  a  view  to  anything  further;  whereas  we 
choose  honor,  pleasure,  intellect  .  .  because  we  believe  that 
through  them  we  shall  be  made  happy." 

He  goes  on  to  reason  that  man's  great  advantage  over 
other  forms  of  life  is  his  power  of  thought,  whereby,  if  he 
works  according  to  the  best  of  his  thoughts,  leading  to  good, 
he  will  eventually  bring  himself  to  happiness.  This  links 
admirably  with  the  idea  which  Socrates  presented,  that 
men  should  do  things  as  well  as  they  can,  because  in  that 
perfect  effort,  the  best  of  themselves  is  shown,  and  they 
thus  derive  greater  personal  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

His  conception  of  the  inferiority  of  women  naturally 
rouses  wonderment.  Would  it  be  out  of  place  to  ask  why 
so  great  a  thinker,  and  so  ardent  a  sponsor  of  world  pro- 
gress should  negelect  to  support  the  education  of  woman- 
kind, to  free  her  from  the  slavish  bonds  which  centuries  of 
serving  man  had  formed?  Strange,  that  the  idea  never 
seemed  to  have  occurred  to  him.  He  did  not  know  what 
possibilities  he  overlooked! 

/Comparatively  recent  authors  have  shown,  as  did  many 
^^  earlier  ones,  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  and  form 
of  writing.  Matthew  Arnold's  Dover  Beach  has  a  Greek 
element  which  strikes  home,  particularly  in  the  lines  men- 


tioning Sophocles  and  the  "turbid  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
misery,"  and  later  : 

rrBnt  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar 
Retreating  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world." 

Arnold  was  a  student  of  Greek  life  and  literature. 

Shelley  and  Keats  show  the  influence  of  the  tragic  poets, 
and  particularly  their  admiration  for  Greek  thought  and 
form  in  writing.  Both  have  a  weakness  for  the  use  of 
odes.  Both  make  constant  reference  to  the  various  gods 
and  muses.  The  best  illustrations  of  this  are:  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn,  Ode  to  Nightingale,  Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 
Adonasis  is  packed  with  allusions  to  the  gods  and  muses. 

In  Wordsworth's  theory  of  poetry  is  found  a  similarity 
to  the  Greek  idea  of  balance,  thought  and  harmony — 
"poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feeling 
recollected  in  tranquility."  In  other  words,  verse  rises  from 
emotion  controlled  by  reason. 

Prose  writers,  too,  Thornton  Wilder  and  John  Gals- 
worthy, could  be  cited:  the  first  is,  of  course,  a  student  of 
Greek,  as  he  shows  in  The  Woman  of  Andros.  In  it  ap- 
pears a  newer  understanding  of  these  people  and  their  life, 
and  the  fine  stntiment  expressed  in  those  words  of  Socrates, 
so  well  worth  memorizing: 

'Beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt  this  place, 
grant  that  I  may  become  beautiful  in  the  inner  man  and  may 
whatever  I  possess  without  be  in  harmony  with  that  which 
is  within.  May  I  esteem  the  wise  man  alone  to  be  rich. 
And  may  my  store  of  gold  be  such  as  none  but  the  good 
may  bear — " 

In  Galsworthy's  Forsyte  Saga  much  of  the  thought  is  de- 
voted to  consideration  of  beauty;  in  fact  the  finest  parts  of 
the  book  are  those  drenched  with  a  beauty  mad  philosophy; 
the  author  is  super-sensitive  to  it:  "And  yet,  as  long  as  there 
is  beauty,  why  should  a  man  feel  lonely?  The  answer — as 
to  some  idiot's  riddle — was:  Because  he  did.  The  greater 
the  beauty,  the  greater  the  loneliness,  for  at  the  back  of 
beauty  was  harmony,  and  at  the  back  of  harmony  was — 
union." 

And  so  one  wonders  how  long  men  shall  go  on  in  their 
struggle  for  beauty — and  the  light.  It  is  overwhelming  to 
think  how  great  a  field  the  Greeks  exploited  in  the  realm 
of  thought;  and  then  to  consider  the  number,  which  runs 
into  the  millions,  of  human  beings  who  never  heard  of,  or 
even  speculated  about  such  ideas.  Their  little  circle  of  eat- 
ing, sleeping  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  talking  which  says 
nothing,  is  all  the  world  to  folk  of  such  calibre.  They  feel 
nothing  else  worth  going  after.  Those  millions  live  lives 
of  mental  and  spiritual  unconsciousness;  but  from  them 
sometimes  springs  the  radiane  flower  of  an  individual  genius 
whose  soul  has  been  stirred  to  the  depths,  and  who  feels  the 
necessity  of  pushing  out,  even  though  there  be  darkness  all 
around,  into  the  territory  which  his  brotherhood  finds  it 
easier  to  let  alone,  unexplored.  "You  must  make  paths 
into  the  Unknown." 
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A  s  such  have  the  great  Greek  philosophers  and  poets 
■*•  impressed  me.  We  do  indeed  owe  them  eternal  grati- 
tude for  all  they  have  left  us.  Some  day,  not  far  off,  I  be- 
lieve the  Greek  theories  of  life  founded  on  rhythm,  harmony 
and  reason  will  be  universal  realities.  And  when  men  reach 
that  stage  of  mental  and  spiritual  development  there  will 
be  no  need  of  war,  no  need  of  state  institutions  for  the  poor, 
the  criminal,  the  insane  and  the  sick.  We  shall  come  near 
to  that  Utopia  of  Plato's  dreams,  and  that  world  of  truly 


advanced  humanity  which  H.  G.  Wells  writes  of  in  Men 
Like  Gods.  We  shall  have  to  discover  the  "rhythm  of  life" 
and  shall  be  able  to  work  according  to  that  all  harmonious 
principle. 

Study  of  the  Greeks  has  inspired  me  to  a  better  all  around 
life  of  my  own,  if  not  for  the  betterment  of  the  society  in 
which  I  live,  at  least  for  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  it  shall  be 
to  see  those  ideals  and  principles  at  work — as  I  experiment 
with  them. 


Return 

Wearyin    of  the  city's  strife, 
An   longin   for  some  peace, 
A  chin'  for  a  rest  from  life 
An'  hopin    dream' 11  cease — 
I'm  goin    home. 

I  see  the  sun  beyond  the  hills, 
Sprinklin   trees  with  gold, 
My  heart,  in  murmurs,  sighs  and  thrills, 
To  breathe  the  joy  I  hold — 
I'm  goin'  home. 

An'  on  the  twilight  stretch  of  road 
I'll  hum  my  wistful  tune 
To  echo  in  the  stars'  abode, 
An   the  mountains  o'  the  moon — 
I'm  goin'  home. 

Marcella  Lindberg 


SMusic 

That  magic  fire 

Has  put  a  wildness 

In  my  blood — 

And  floods  my 

Soul  with  high  desire; 

What  god  has  made 

This  magic  fire 

Where  I  have  laid 

My  love,  my  tears,  my  all? 

I  pray  it  never 

Tire  in  its  glow 

I  need  it  so,  right  now, 

To  fight  my  fears — 

And  always — 

That  my  ideals, 

And  dreams,  may  never  fall. 

Marcella  Lindberg 


Futility 

Cold,  hunger,  stark 
Gray  dawns;  dread 
Of  death — fear  of  life — 
Lurks  dark  and  deep 
In  poor  men's  hearts; 
No  bread,  no  work, 
No  restful  sleep — 
Pawns  in  the  wheels 
Of  capital;  children 
Starving,  wife  confined, 
Bitter  gleam,  grim  steel 
In  worker's  eyes;  blind 
Tears  of  helpless  ones. 
Young  life,  dear  dreams 
Wither  and  fade,  all 
Songs  to  sing,  unsung — 
Cold,  hunger,  stark 
Gray  dawns — and  endless 
setting  suns. 


Marcella  Lindberg 
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(arnels  are  made  «»/  f/i*>  choicest  Turkish 
and  Domestic  tf>boee<*s.  blendetl  nith  ex- 
pert  care.  You'll  find  them  mellmc,  mild 
rind  smooth)  with  a  full-bodied  arama 
that  simply  can't  be  copied.  It's  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  to  gay  money  can't  buy 
a  better  cigarette. 


We  HOLD  certain  truths  to  be  self-evident  in  this  matter 
of  smoking  —  truths  that  need  no  garnishing  of  guff. 
A  fellow  smokes  because  he  likes  to:  he  smokes  a  certain 
brand  because  that  brand  gives  him  more  pleasure  than 
any  other.  Year  in  and  vear  out  more  people  smoke 
Camels  than  any  other  cigarette.  We  submit  that  the  only 
legitimate  reason  is  because  they  enjoy  them  better.  If 
there's  anv  bunk  in  that,  we  hope  to  swallow  a  senator. 


©  1930,  R.  J.  It. ,  .,..1.1-  Tobacco 
Company.  Winston  -  Salem,   N.  C. 


